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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Continental situation has become grave. No Government 
has taken any step to pacify the alarm in Eastern Europe, 
and it is stated on all hands that the preparations in Russian and 
Austrian Poland have become very large. The German military 
writers affirm that 200,000 men have been concentrated in Poland, 
of whom 40,000 are cavalry, and that new wooden barracks are 
being built for their accommodation. Pontoons for bridges are, 
moreover, being hurried up the Vistula; and it is stated, 
but is less certain, that further reinforcements are coming up 
from the South. The Russians affirm that all these movements 
are defensive, but they do not deny them. On the other hand, 
the Austrian Government is quietly massing troops in Galicia 
to such an extent that its demand for planks to build huts with 
has doubled the price of sawn timber, and according to a well- 
informed correspondent of the Standard, it has resolved, on the 
first sign of Russian activity, to mobilise its entire Army. There 
have been heavy falls on the Vienna Exchange, and it is noticed 
that the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers are consulting 
at Vienna in a way that always signifies a necessity for arrange- 
ments to be made in common. 








Tt is to be specially noted that while no definite reason for 
war other than mutual alarm in Russia and Austria is so much 
as pleaded, the few great persons who speak all admit the existence 
of danger. We quote Lord Salisbury’s words below, and on 
Monday Prince William of Germany, who now on all occasions 
represents the Emperor, while addressing the men of his Hussar 
Regiment at Potsdam, said :—‘“ Hussars, since last year, when 
we celebrated the Christmas festival here together, the times 
have changed, and have become serious. We are standing before 
a perhaps uncertain future, and it behoves us to think of the 
old device on our helmets, ‘With God for King and Father- 
land.’” The Prince, who is quite aware of his new responsi- 
bilities, would not have used those words without grave intention, 
King Milan of Servia also, in a speech to his Parliament on 
Sunday, said “the present moment is fraught with danger to 
Europe.” Should a ¢onflict ever break out between German 
and Slavonic ideas, Servia should be only a spectator, for 
“though the Servian individuality cannot be Germanised, it 
might be Slavonised, and then it would disappear.” As the 
Ministry is Slavophile, the King must think the contest very 
near. 


Lord Salisbury made a speech at Derby on Monday which it 
surprises us to find rather depreciated by his own friends as 
containing nothing. It strikes us, on the contrary, as one of the 
most effective he ever delivered. It was, of course, most cautious 
about Forelgn affairs; but no one can mistake its meaning, or 
tke care with which the Foreign Secretary warned his country- 








men that great calamities might reasonably be expected. As 
far, he said, as diplomatic information went, there was no ground 
for the terror which had seized the newspapers of Europe; but 
“itis impossible that these vast armaments, constantly growing, 
can continue to watch each other without creating some well- 
founded solicitude.”| With “these great, heavy, overcharged 
clouds, charged with the electricity of war, coming closer and 
closer, who shall be bold enough to prophesy that at any given 
time the thunderclap shall not ensue ?” The rulers of Europe are 
anxious for peace, but great waves of popular sentiment are 
sweeping over the nations, “and no man knows what impulse 
they may give to the men whom they seem to obey, but whom they 
in reality govern.” It has been said this sentence is weak, because 
the next war will be arulers’ war; but we dispute that judgment. 
It is the Panslavists who are urging the Czar, perhaps even 
threatening him ; it is the Hungarians who impel the Emperor 
Francis Joseph ; and itis the Germans, moved by intolerable fear 
of what may occur when Prince Bismarck passes away, who are 
persuading him to seize any opportunity. The Slav cloud and 
the German cloud are swinging nearer and nearer, and though 
we may talk of this man’s intrigue and that man’s folly, the 
explosion will be like some operation of Nature. 


Lord Salisbury passed on to answer Sir W. Harcourt, and 
expose his historic ignorance in quoting the examples of 
Hungary, Norway, and the United States as applicable to 
Ireland; and ended with a historic sketch of the relation of the 
two islands. He showed that from the beginning of the Tudor 
period Englishmen had found in every crisis a great danger in 
Treland, and had met it by renewed attempts to bring that country 
more closely within their own political system. The same danger 
had arisen in Scotland the moment the absolute Monarchy 
ceased, and the Revolution was followed by the Scottish Act of 
Union. That Act had succeeded; but circumstances had in that 
case been fortunate, for no Mr. Gladstone had risen to nourish 
and exaggerate all causes of political difference. The work of 
union had been accomplished there, as in France, and Italy, and 
Germany ; and it would be accomplished in Ireland also if the 
constituencies, remembering their grand inheritance of Empire, 
would but will “consolidation.” Also, perhaps, if they do not 
will it, Lord Salisbury. Democracy is powerful, butit is hard to 
believe that the destiny of a nation entrusted almost against its 
will with the charge of a fourth of the human race, is dependent 
on the fluctuating resolves of a transitery majority, guided for 
the most part by half-informed sensation-secking journals, 

The Times’ correspondent in Paris gives a curious account of 
a conversation between M. Clémenceau and a friend on the day 
of the President’s election. M.Clémenceau admitted that he 
had worked for M. Carnot, but he had no expectation or intention 
of being Premier. It was an electoral compromise, not a 
political agreement. He had been actuated by a sense of the 
necessity of keeping out M. Ferry, whose election would have 
left “a spot of blood on the Republic,” and who, he perceived 
from the preliminary ballots of the Republican Party, would 
draw off M. de Freycinet’s followers. He therefore, though 
the Radicals had intended to elect M. de Freycinet, “ who would 
have personified our policy in power,” threw him over, and 
pressed forward M. Carnot, a man who had excited no 
antipathies. He told M. de Freycinet this after the election 
in a most uncompromising fashion, saying the Radicals had 
not chosen him “pour vos beaux yeux.” This avowal is 
extremely imprudent, for it is fatal to M. de Freycinet’s future, 
and M. Cléménceau, who perceives that, writes to say the con- 
versation is reported “inexactly.” He does not, however, deny 
the accuracy of any special detail, and as it looks true, the 
world will suspect that it is as accurate as second-hand reporting 
ever can be. The ballot has advantages, but it certainly does 
not succeed in extinguishing intrigue. 
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Lord Herschell made at Newcastle-on-Tyne yesterday week, 
one of those singularly moderate and fair speeches in defence of 
Home-rule which always make us speculate as to the course 
events might have taken if the movement had been guided less 
by Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm and more by Lord Herschell’s 
sobriety. Probably the result would have been that the English 
Home-rule Party would in that case have been so utterly out- 
raged by the proceedings of the Irish Home-rule Party, that 
a split would have occurred between the two, and that the 
Irish Home-rulers would have rejected and even spurned their 
English allies. Lord Herschell’s chief point was that the con- 
dition of Ireland and England is so different, that you cannot 
really provide for both by the agency of the same Legisla- 
ture without greatly endangering either the character of the 
Trish or the character of the English legislation. For eighty 
years the experiment of the Union had been, he considered, 
a failure in conciliating the Irish people, and it was, in his 
opinion, most important to concede what would convert Ireland 
from a hostile to a friendly attitude. That is all very reasonable, 
if any one knew what would do so without producing a much 
worse ultimate alienation than now exists,—an Ireland armed 
with great powers to be actively troublesome, and then forcibly 
disarmed of those powers, and therefore made more deeply 
resentful than ever. 


Professor Dicey delivered a powerful address at Glasgow on 
Tuesday night to the members of the Radical Union, on the 
moral aspects of the issue between the Unionists and the Home- 
rulers. He insisted that so far as nationality involved only 
pride in a particular type of character and gifts, no one grudged 
it to the Irish any more than they grudged it to the Scotch; 
but that free development of nationality of this kind does 
not involve Home-rule for Ireland more than it involves Home- 
rule for Scotland. Sir Walter Scott was the great writer 
who had done more than any man to glorify the national 
genius of Scotland, and yet, as every one knows, he was no 
pleader for Scotch Home-rule in the sense in which the Irish 
demand it. The notion that Christianity demanded the con- 
cession of Home-rule to Ireland was just as false as the notion 
that Christianity demands the concession of such rule to Lom- 
bardy. The Home-rulers plead for Home-rule on the ground on 
which Italians pleaded for the independence of Italy ; but if you 
come to insist that it is monstrous and impossible to grant inde- 
pendence to Ireland in the sense in which Italian independence 
has been gained by Italy, they repudiate asking for it, and 
yet do not repudiate arguments which have no application 
except to the cause of national independence. But the real 
issue had grown to be the issue between lawless sentiment and 
constitutional order, and the only party which was really 
formidable now on the side of Home-rule was the party which 
pleads for rioters and contract-breakers as if they were patriots 
and martyrs. Professor Dicey defended the Crimes Act as a 
measure which sustains liberty and punishes only those who are 
striking at the springs of civilisation. 

The Freeman’s Journal, which, while professing to discredit 
it, had given publicity to a gross attack on the Bishop of 
Limerick as an intriguer with the Government in the interest 
of the landlords, and an enemy of Home-rule, has had to 
publish a most manly reply, in which the Bishop states that 
he has sought to take as little part in politics as possible; that 
except his speech on the Irish University question, he has kept 
out of politics till this attack was made upon him; that he 
has always pleaded for the principle of Home-rule; that he 
has always tried to alleviate the hardships of the tenants; but 
that he has told his priests frankly that in an excitable country 
like Ireland, boycotting is a sin, and a sin very likely to lead 
to murder, and that the “Plan of Campaign” is morally 
indefensible. He further states that the attempt on the part of 
the Irish Press, supported by the Pall Mall Gazette, to force 
Monsignor Persico’s hand by a series of veiled threats, is 
in effect treating the Pope, simply because he has only moral 
force at his disposal, as they would not dare to treat the pettiest 
Court in Ireland. The Freeman’s Journal, in publishing this 
protest, affects to accept it with great joy, and, indeed, is 
evidently much daunted by Dr. O’Dwyer’s manly and bold asser- 
tion of moral and episcopal independence. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has gone to St. Petersburg, and 
as the weather is severe, and he is never very strong, all 


reported, to explain to the Czar that even if Lord Salisbury 
favours the League of Peace, the English people do not, and 
that he will, if necessary, stir them up to refuse any interference 
in Continental affairs. According to another account, he is to 
explain to the Czar England’s real ideas upon Bulgaria; and 
according to a third, he only intends to ascertain on the spot 
the drift of Russian ideas as to war or peace. Any one of these 
explanations is possible, but the first two greatly exaggerate 
the influence of Lord Randolph Churchill. All experience 
shows that a democracy either follows its leaders upon foreign 
affairs, which is its usual course, or follows some instinctive 
impulse of its own, often, but not always, a wise one. We very 
much. doubt if Lord Randolph will commit the unpardonable 
offence of intriguing in a foreign Court against the policy of 
his own Government, he knowing quite well that the Crown, . 
which endures, would punish him some day or other; and think 
it much more probable that he has gone to learn, if he can, at 
first-hand what all these war rumours mean. 


The contest between the small educated class in Russia and 
the Czar’s Government appears to grow more acute. Within 
the month, “ disturbances ” have broken out in five Universities, 
including those of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and they have 
all been “closed,” the lecturers being suspended. The ring. 
leader in two cases has been sentenced to three years’ service in 
a penalregiment. Students cannot shake the throne of the Czars, 
but they can and do recruit the Nihilist ranks, and these move- 
ments mark the extent of the obscure unrest pervading Russian 
society. If we knew the number of officers convicted or sus- 
pected of disaffection, we should know one reason why many 
Russian statesmen think a great war expedient. 


In the Royal Holloway College, which the late Mr. Holloway 
built at Egham for the promotion of women’s education, a statue 
of the Queen by Prince Victor of Hohenlohe (Count Gleichen), 
was unveiled yesterday week by the Princess Christian, who in 
a terse and very sensible address exhorted the students never to: 
forget that women’s chief attribute, and the power women possess, 
lie in their womanliness. “I certainly sympathise,” said the 
Princess, “ with the desire for learning and mental culture, but 
I do feel that sometimes ambition which urges many to encroach 
on man’s province, causes them to underrate the importance of 
the many duties and privileges which are given to women alone.” 
The Princess repudiated the notion that women are likely to be 
worse wives, mothers, or daughters, for studying Euclid and 
reading Tacitus. But a great deal depended, she thought, on the 
kind of wives, mothers, and daughters made by the first genera- 
tion of women amongst us who have mastered Euclid and read 
Tacitus, and therefore she insisted on the responsibility of their 
position, and concluded by the excellent advice,—“ Be learned, 
be gentle, be courteous, be religious, and before many years the 
anxious wish of the founder to benefit the women of this King- 
dom by placing within their reach a complete course of educa- 
tion, will have been accomplished.” 


The College, it would appear from Lord Granville’s speech, 
has begun modestly with only twenty-eight students,—though 
it will accommodate nine times as many. Nevertheless, it 
would have been very difficult to arrange for any large number 
at the commencement, while the whole organisation is still in 
its infancy, and the number is likely to increase quite as rapidly 
as provision can be made for the growing needs. The trustees 
have succeeded in securing a first-rate Principal, Miss Bishop, 
formerly at the head of the High School in Oxford, a woman 
who, both in learning and accomplishments, as well as in 
womanliness, will certainly maintain the Princess’s high ideal ; 
and a very able staff of teachers,—all of them women as yet,— 
are seconding her efforts. Lord Granville, in addressing the 
students, insisted on the great additional grace which culture 
adds to the mind of a true woman, and said that the 
only danger,—the danger of the vanity which learning might 
inspire,—would disappear with the disappearance of all sin- 
gularity in the possession by women of men’s culture 
and knowledge. Perhaps Lord Granville’s reference to the 
three great women-novelists of our age, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot, was not altogether happy, since 
neither of the two first was learned at all, while the last, great 
as she was in fiction, would probably have written even better 
novels if she had not been quite so learned. If he had referred 
to a living novelist, and a novelist of the very neighbourhood in 
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mark better, for she is a woman of exceptionally wide culture, 
and no one can say that the least pedantry has ever been discerned 
in any novel of hers. However, Lord Granville’s drift was sound 
enough, though his illustrations were hardly the happiest part 
of his very neat and graceful speech. Lord Thring, the Dean 
of Windsor, and Mr. Christie, to all of whom the College is 
deeply indebted for the wisdom of the appointments and the 
prudence of the regulations, all took part in the proceedings. 


Sir Edward Watkin is a sanguine man. In his speech to the 
shareholders of the South-Eastern Railway on Thursday, he 
held out great hopes of carrying the Channel Tunnel Bill next 
Session, on the ground that Mr. Gladstone favours the Bill; 
that Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Salisbury “do not sympathise 
with the war scares,” whatever that may mean; and that Mr. 
Bright is heartily favourable to the Bill. He maintained that 
the break caused by the sea does the same harm to the com- 
merce of England that the break caused by the mountains of 
Switzerland, for example, does to the commerce of Europe, and 
that if we want to compete in commerce with the European 
nations on equal terms, we must tunnel the sea as they have 
tunnelled the mountains. To all which the reply is very simple, 
—that if we are willing to have armaments as big as Italy and 
France, we may follow the example of Italy and France; and 
if not, not. The sea saves us in scares and in military cost a 
vast deal more than it costs us in commercial profits, and we 
should be about as much surprised to find the present Govern- 
ment asking their supporters to pass Sir Edward Watkin’s 
Bill, as we should be to find Sir Edward Watkin asked to accept 
a place in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. 


At the Conference of delegates of the National Liberal 
Association at Gloucester, on Tuesday, the Rev. William 
Tuckwell, speaking on the allotments question, made a state- 
ment of far greater interest than any made by the purely political 
speakers. This was what he said :— The labourer should get 
his allotment at the same price as the farmer on the other side 
of the hedge. The tenure should be prolonged. The labourer 
should have as much land as he could manage, and the cottage 
should be upon or very close to the allotment. In the Allot- 
ments Act, now slowly being put into operation, all these con- 
ditions were habitually violated. In his parish in Warwickshire 
he had an estate of two hundred acres, and fifty-two tenants 
upon it. Three or four of them were comparatively well-to-do, 
holding twenty to twenty-five acres, being bakers, butchers, or 
grocers. He alsohad nearly fifty agricultural labourers holding 
land from half-an-acre to two acres in extent, at which they 
worked when their day’s work was done. They paid £1 per 
acre, which was the fair agricultural rent of the district. They 
had fourteen years’ leases, which would virtually be perpetual, 
and where the land was foul they paid no rent for two years. 
They all shared the rickyard and the barn at the homestead, 
and had what timber they wanted for pigstyes, partitions, &c. 
If any man left before his time expired, he received compensa- 
tion for what he had put into the land, that compensation being 
determined by a committee of five tenants, who managed the 
affairs, and were appointed by the tenants themselves. The 
result had been magnificent. The produce this year had been 
so great that one could hardly get round the cottagers’ homes 
because of the bags of corn that were ranged round the walls. 
For the first time in their lives, many labourers were able to look 
the coming winter in the face without the fear of famine. 
This was the plan that ought to be promoted by Parliament 
all over the country.” That seems to us a statement worthy 
of the closest attention of politicians of all parties. It seems 
to promise something like a revivification of rural labour, and 
therefore an antidote to our overcrowded cities. 


At the same Conference, Sir William Harcourt made a 
speech which seems to us a mere burst of political wrath 
against the Liberal Unionists. He represented the gist of 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Derby as being this :—“ Ireland has 
been our enemy, Ireland is our enemy, and always will be our 
enemy. We have treated her, we do treat her, and we will treat 
her as our enemy.” He called Mr. Bright’s letters on the Irish 
Question “peevish and spiteful letters,” and then took credit 
for respectful reticence towards Mr. Bright. He called Mr. 
Balfour's official statements about Ireland “the sewer” from 
which false information flows. The speech had none of Sir 
William Harcourt’s usual wit. It was simply a speech of fury. 
We do not wonder that Sir William Harcourt is getting violent. 


For he is losing influence every day with all those with whom 
influence implies both trust and reverence. 

Mr. Mackonochie, the devoted Ritualist clergyman, formerly of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, about whose Ritualist practices the Eccle- 
siastical Courts were so much exercised a few years ago, was 
frozen to death near Loch Leven on Thursday week, and found 
in the snow on Saturday. He was staying with the Bishop of 
Argyll at North Ballachulish—just opposite the Pass of 
Glencoe,—and had so much enjoyed his walk on Wednesday, 
that he set out on Thursday with two dogs for a long stretch to 
the head of Loch Leven, lost his way, was unable to find it 
again, and sat down at last wearied by his exertions, and 
probably fell asleep under the influence of the cold. The dogs 
stayed by him, and, indeed, would not allow the rustics of the 
neighbourhood to approach him. His face, when his body was 
found, betrayed no sign of suffering. For some years his 
brain had suffered from the over-exertion which his pastoral 
enthusiasm and his controversies had wrung from him; but 
whatever his crotchets, he was a good man who did nobly his 
share of the work of this monster city with all its heart- 
breaking problems. And though he did not die of heart-break, 
he bore about with him many of the moral scars which heart- 
break gives. 


Mr. E. Lyulph Stanley, appointed to investigate the affairs 
of the Cardiff Savings-Bank, has sent in to the Treasury a 
most hopeless report. He finds that the Bank had been 
defrauded by its actuary, Mr. R. E. Williams, for twenty years. 
His mode of operation was to receive sums himself, often after 
hours, and falsify the payments upon them. This process must 
have been detected, but that the auditors, who only received 
originally £7 10s. a year, afterwards increased to £25 and £38 
a year, made a purely nominal audit, or when they made adverse 
remarks, as one auditor did, allowed the actuary to suppress 
them. The managers and trustees, who should have checked 
both actuary and auditor, entirely neglected their duties. One 
of them for years merely copied out, after hours, state- 
ments furnished him by the actuary. The amounts received 
from depositors were greatly in excess of the legal limit, and 
when the Bank-failed, the deficiency to be made up exceeded 
£37,000. A composition at the rate of 17s. 6d. in the £1 was 
made with the depositors, but Mr. Lyulph Stanley evidently 
thinks that the depositors acted in ignorance, and that many of 
the managers and trustees are liable to heavy demands. He 
recommends that, as there are now Post Office savings-banks, 
subsidies to other savings-banks should cease. Clearly the 
choice lies between that and the appointment of a State anditor. 
Managers and trustees, selected only for local position, cannot 
and will not check complicated accounts. 


The accuracy of the reports as to the gold-field said to have 
been discovered in Wales still requires confirmation, previous 
explorations there having resulted in disappointment. The 
owner, however, from his letters seems to dream of an out-turn 
of two millions a year; and it is certain that the out-turn from 
the gold-mines in the Transvaal will be very large. Ninety Com- 
panies, with a paid-up capital of nearly £5,000,000, are already at 
work there, cities are springing up, and the rush of English 
diggers will, it is believed, greatly modify the aspect of political 
affairs. Ifthe new supply proves continuous, it must improve the 
prospects of trade, which is suffering, in part at least, from the 
appreciation of gold. A new supply of even £5,000,000 a year 
would make a great difference, and this even if the extraction 
of the gold yielded very little profit on the labour and machinery 
devoted to it. It is gold for currency, not profit on gold-digging, 
that the nations with a gold standard are sighing for. 

The daily reports from San Remo are all of them favourable 
as are also the extracts published from the letters of the Crown 
Prince himself. It is, however, unhappily the fact that his 
health is a subject of speculation to great parties, both political 
and financial; and that all accounts not strictly official must be 
received with great distrust. His own, of course, as usual with 
patients of such courage, are of little value. It is, we have 
reason to believe, the opinion of the best experts, that although 
the case is an unusual one, the disease is running its usual 
course, with alternations of temporary promise. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CLAIM TO THE LIBERAL 
LEADERSHIP. 
CORRESPONDENT who is certainly thoroughly informed 
as to what goes on in the higher world of Liberal 
politics, maintains to-day in another column that the true 
successor to Mr. Gladstone would be Lord Rosebery, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages attaching to his sitting in the 
House of Lords, if, indeed, those disadvantages outweigh,— 
which he evidently doubts,—the advantages which a leader in 
the House of Lords possesses, of greater leisure for those 
important duties of Prime Ministers which lie quite outside the 
sphere of the House of Commons. Our correspondent con- 
tends, and contends with great justice, that many of the worst 
faults of recent governments have arisen from the inability of 
a Prime Minister sitting in the House of Commons, to 
give that general supervision to the affairs of the Govern- 
ment which it is a Prime Minister’s duty to provide, 
—that careful attention to the drafting of new measures, and 
that constant regard to the manner in which the adminis- 
trative work of the Government, especially in relation to Foreign 
and Colonial affairs, is done, on which so much of the smooth 
working of the machinery of an Administration depends. So far 
as this contention goes, no well-informed politician will disagree 
with him. Unquestionably, while Mr. Disraeli led the House of 
Commons, as well as during both Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tions, very great errors were committed which were mainly due 
to the enormous pressure caused by the work of the House of 
Commons on the time of the Prime Minister. In fact, it often 
happened that neither Mr. Disraeli nor Mr. Gladstone knew 
sufficiently accurately what their colleagues were actually doing 
in matters closely affecting the loyalty of the Colonies and the 
conduct of our Foreign relations, to supervise their administra- 
tion; and as for the legislative measures of the Government, 
it was usually only when a matter directly affected the 
divisions of the House of Commons that they were 
troubled about them at all. We do not for a moment differ 
from our correspondent that one of the neglected duties of a 
Prime Minister who leads the House of Commons, is the duty 
of keeping before his mind a general view of the whole work 
of the Government, and seeing that there is a general harmony 
of aim between all its different parts; and certainly we do not 
differ from him that this duty can hardly be well performed 
by any Minister who has to spend the nights of six months of 
the year in the House of Commons, and to make up for that 
enormous drain upon his strength during the other six months 
by resting his exhausted brain. 

Nor do we differ from our correspondent in recognising the 
great promise of Lord Rosebery, though undoubtedly as yet it 
is rather promise than performance. If we had to criticise 
the statesman, we should say that the one sign of weakness in 
him is that leaning of his to a Federation of the Colonies, not 
merely as a precautionary measure against needless mistakes, 
but as a final constitution for the government of the Empire, 
referred to by our correspondent,—a leaning which seems to us 
to show that he has not grasped the practical conditions of 
government in such a realm as this, more especially if that 
federation is really regarded as opening the way to the inclu- 
sion of Ireland in the federal system. That seems to us to 
imply a belief that a powerful Government can be constructed 
out of a voluntary association of fragments distributed over 
all parts of the world. Yet no one can deny that it would 
be altogether beyond the power of any such association 
to keep at the same time a dissatisfied Australia and a 
dissatisfied Canada to their allegiance to a little State like 
ours. The Southern States of North America very nearly 
maintained their right to secede, though they were on the 
same continent with the Northern States, and in continuous 
connection with them, Had the United States been scattered 
all over the world, as a British Federation would be, no 
power that the Northern members of that Federation 
could have put forth, could by any possibility have pre- 
vented the dissatisfied members of it from seceding at will. 
We therefore regard Lord Rosebery’s leaning towards the 
Federation of our Colonies as so very far from opening any 
appropriate means for the satisfaction of the Irish demand for 
Home-rule, that it would be our chief ground of distrusting his 
capacity for any critical and crucial experiment of that kind. 
We grant willingly his popularity, his oratorical skill, his con- 
ciliatory disposition, his humour, his great influence in Scotland, 





—no slight qualification for success,—the administrative abilit 
which he has shown at the Foreign Office, and the regard rd 
which he is held by foreign statesmen. But for the purposes 
of a Prime Minister, we confess that we regard him as an 
untried man; and that for the special purpose of introducing 
Home-rule into the Empire, we greatly distrust his known 
bias. We believe that if that bias continued, he might con- 
trive an Association of States separated by the whole diameter 
of the planet, without any controlling force of gravity at the 
centre to keep them from slipping the knot at pleasure, and 
imagine that in such an Association—which could only be 
purely voluntary,—he had found a substitute for the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for Ireland, utterly 
impracticable as it appeared to us, at least recognised that 
Ireland must be bound to the United Kingdom by much more 
positive ties than the distant Colonies. And though that 
seemed to us to be utterly inconsistent with Ireland’s demand 
to be treated as a nation, it proves at least that Mr. Gladstone 
was not possessed with the dream that a powerful Kingdom 
could be maintained on so loose a principle of association ag 
any which the self-governing Colonies will be prepared to 
recognise. 

But then, even if Lord Rosebery could be made nominally 
the Prime Minister, could he be in any real sense the head of 
the Government if he were dependent on his leader in the 
Commons for the guidance of the House of Commons? 
That leader would probably be, as we said last week, 
Sir William Harcourt, a very able and very ambitious. 
man, who has studied Mr. Disraeli’s career closely, and 
has learned from it many a lesson. Lord Rosebery 
would not even have the advantage which Tory Prime 
Ministers in the Peers have, of commanding a majority in the 
House in which they sit. Unlike the late Lord Derby and 
Lord Salisbury, he would be powerless even to control the 
House of Peers, and therefore would be a very much less 
influential Prime Minister than either of them. Practically, 
he would be running a most unequal race with his lieutenant 
in the Commons for the control of his party,—that lieutenant 
having the enormous advantage of constant contact with the 
party which he wished to rule. Could Lord Rosebery be more 
than the cipher which Lord Russell was during the Session 
in which Mr. Gladstone first became Jeader of the Commons, 
the Session of 1866% It is true that Lord Russell was then 
an old man, and worn out by the toils of office; but he had 
at least the authority of large experience, in which Lord Rose- 
bery would be deficient, and he certainly had in Mr. Gladstone 
a much more deferential lieutenant than Lord Rosebery would 
have in Sir William Harcourt. We all know how Mr. Disraeli 
made the late Lord Derby do exactly what he wished in the 
Session of 1867, when he introduced his famous Reform Bill ; 
and yet the late Lord Derby had a great traditional hold on his 
party, and a complete command of the House of Lords. We do 
not think that Lord Rosebery in the Lords could do more to con- 
trol Sir William Harcourt in the Commons, than the driver of a 
tandem can do to control a refractory leader which is disposed 
to turn round and look his coachman in the face. Sir William 
Harcourt would, we believe, be even more completely in com- 
mand of the situation with Lord Rosebery as his nominal 
chief, than he would be if he himself were weighted with the 
full weight of the responsibility of the chief, for in the former 
case he could cast a good deal of responsibility for the blunders 
he might make, on the man who would, before the nation, 
appear to have the chief responsibility for the Government, 
and in the latter case this would be impossible. On the whole, 
the prospect of a young and untried nobleman,—of genius, it 
may be admitted, but of genius of which no one knows the 
calibre,—at the head of an Administration with such a dema- 
gogue as Sir William Harcourt for his lieutenant, fills us with 
nothing but foreboding and dismay. 





THE WAR-CLOUDS. 


AS any Great Power in Eastern Europe an interest, an 
immediate and pressing interest, in getting up a war 

scare? It may be so, for the dynasties have sometimes interests 
which it is impossible for outsiders to trace, and the statesmen 
of the Continent, with an end clearly before them, are not 
scrupulous as to means; but there is little or no evidence to 
justify such a charge. The Governments of the Continent are 
all exceedingly anxious not to offend the Money Market, 
exceedingly sensitive as to the price of stocks, and exceedingly 
averse to making the burden of universal service heavier by 





false alarms; and they must, therefore, if they only pretend to 
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believe in danger, have some serious motive. Where is it ? The 
Russian Government, even now suspected by its subjects of weak- 
ness, would redouble that suspicion if it talked of war, and 
then, when war seemed imminent, suddenly drew back. It is 
perfectly safe from invasion if it will only keep quiet; and it 
can have no conceivable interest in compelling Germany and 
Austria, or even Austria alone, to stand on the qui vive. The 
German Government was from the first certain that its Land- 
webr Bill would pass, and needs for that Bill an increase of 
revenue of only £200,000, too small a sum to induce it to lay 
plots, and discompose the business of half Europe. Moreover, 
if Prince Bismarck wished, as alleged, to wake up Austria to 
more active preparations, he could have urged them on by 
letter, without running the risk of irritating Russia and warning 
France to be ready for mobilisation. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, as it happens, has funds in hand from the last 
loan. needs no new statute from its Parliaments, and has 
decided that, unless war should actually arrive, it has no 
need to apply to the Delegations for fresh supplies. We can 
see, therefore, no adequate reason for a suspicion to which we 
think optimists who dislike war are far too ready to give 
currency and belief. a 
If, however, no Power is manufacturing a scare, then it is 
certain that, whatever the cause of the danger, the danger 
does exist. Two Governments at least are acting as if they 
dreaded or intended war. We leave minute calculations to 
the experts; but unless innumerable persons are deliberately 
lying, the Russian Government has been for some time 
past accumulating forces in Poland out of all propor- 
tion to the necessities of that country. It is believed 
to have 200,000 soldiers west of the Vistula, with an 
abnormal proportion of cavalry, to be building huts for them 
—a profligate waste, unless they are required—and to be 
collecting, vid the Vistula, a whole fleet of pontoon-boats such 
as may be used for ercssing rivers. Immense quantities of 
food and forage are being stored, the fortresses are full of 
ammunition, and, ia short, all the appearances are present 
which precede a Russian war. That war, of course, may not 
be immediately intended. Owing to the great distances to be 
traversed, and the insufficiency of her railway system, Russia is 
obliged to concentrate her resources some time in advance ; and 
if she meant war in spring, would be in her present apparent 
stage of forwardness, That stage, however, may be more 
forward than appears, and in any case is sufficient greatly to 
alarm the Austrian Monarchy. The military chiefs of that 
great federation of States are always afraid of a rush, 
partly because they know their permanent arrangements to 
be always behindhand, and partly because a first defeat 
exercises such a terrible effect upon the energy of their 
composite Army, half of which has an inner feeling that 
the Slav Empire, when once in motion, must be irre- 
sistible. Consequently, the Austrian Government is straining 
every nerve to make Galicia defensible, is moving troops 
steadily towards its Eastern frontier, a fact sufficiently proved 
by the sudden doubling in price of all ready-sawn timber, 
and has, it is credibly reported, prepared a scheme under 
which, if the pressure becomes too severe, it can take the 
initiative, and transfer the first horrors of actual war 
from its own to Russian territory. The two Empires, 
therefore, stand face to face, both nearly ready, and separated 
by nothing except a few miles of easily passed territory. 
Both of them may be merely on the defensive, or even acting 
on mistaken information; but the motive of their move- 
ments hardly affects the danger more than the motive of 
approaching thunderclouds affects the risk of a deadly 
discharge of lightning. Armies so placed can bring on 
war almost of themselves, and there are hundreds of Pan- 
slavist officers on one side, and of Hungarian officers on 
the other, who would run serious professional risks, if 
only they could thereby make the probable war an in- 
evitable one. The two Governments, be it remembered, 
have bitter grievances against each other, they are both aware 
that their schemes of ambition conflict irreconcilably, and they 
are fettered to the last degree by the feeling that they must 
keep the “honour,” as honour is understood among duellists, 
of their Armics absolutely intact. They might survive defeat, 
but they could not survive the contempt of their Armies, 
and to retreat before menaces would be to incur that contempt. 
They must make peace, if it is to be peace, with honour; and 
that, with Armies waiting a signal, and the newspapers 
thundering at each other, and highly placed observers, like 
Prince William of Germany, now almost on that great throne, 
and the Governor-General of Poland, and the King of Servia, all 








stating publicly that the “times have become serious,” or that 
war is at hand, or that “the present moment is fraught with 
danger to Europe,” and Servia shall not be Slavonised, is not 
so easy to secure. We do not wonder that Lord Salisbury, as 
he looks on, apologises for having been “rash ” when he spoke 
of peace on November 9th, markedly abstains from repeating 
that rashness, and points to the drawing nearer and nearer of 
“clouds charged,” nay, “overcharged with the electricity of 
war.” Not only are they charged clouds, but they are sentient 
clouds, ready often to denounce any peace as made on terms 
inconsistent with the sacrifices demanded of them. It is a 
terrible thing for a Continental Government to order a 
mobilisation without sufficient reason ; if there is mobilisation, 
there will be war; and yet no Government dare venture to 
mobilise even three days too late. 

But we shall be asked,—As there can be no war without a 
pretext, what is to be the pretext in this particular case? It 
is not so certain as Englishmen imagine, that a formal pretext 
is absolutely needed. A great many wars have begun, as the 
British Intelligence Department recently showed, before a pre- 
text had been formulated; and if either Russia or Austria 
mean war, a simple demand that the visible preparations 
should be explained or should cease, would be amply sufficient 
ground for an advance which would be, in fact, the beginning 
of a campaign. If, however, a pretext is required, it 
would, in the present situation of affairs, be easy to 
invent one. The Russian Government has only to demand at 
Constantinople that the arrears of the War Indemnity should 
be paid, or Eastern Roumelia be handed over as a material 
guarantee, and there would be war at once, Austria holding 
that demand equivalent to the occupation of Bulgaria, 
which her Ministers have twice assured the Hungarians 
they do not intend to allow. On the other hand, Austria 
has only to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance 
against Russia with King Milan, and the Czar must take 
up the glove thus, as it were, defiantly thrown in his 
face, or proclaim to his entire people that he fears war. Or 
the two Governments may quarrel over their present subject 
of uneasiness, the extent of Russian claims in Bulgaria, a 
subject on which the interests of the Monarchies are, excep 
through the grand partition, said to have been given up by 
the Austrians, nearly irreconcilable, There is, however, little 
need to talk of pretexts. There can be no war unless either 
Russia or Austria finds the present situation unbearable, or 
thinks the moment convenient for settling old quarrels ; 
and if either is in this attitude of mind, she will find nominal 
reasons fast enough. The real question is whether there 
is such pressure, or such sense of convenience; and upon 
that all that can be said is that, in the judgment of 
men with every means of knowing, and with the most vital 
interest in judging aright, the symptoms look most ominous. 
As to the time, the natural time for war has always been 
assumed to be the spring; but Russia knows how to fight im 
winter, and suddenness has in modern war assumed a por- 
tentous and most dangerous importance. If either Power 
thinks or fancies the other has decided, it will strive for a 
position of vantage without the slightest respect for seasons, 
which, indeed, have been deprived by railway communication 
of at least half their value as causes of delay. 

It will be noticed that we have kept Germany out of the dis- 
cussion, and we have done so intentionally. The first quarrel 
is between Russia and Austria; and it is by no means certain 
that Germany, with France on her flank, will move at once. 
All she does at present is to give Austria courage by assuring 
her that the Treaty holds, and that in any event no defeat 
shall leave her other than a first-class Power. 





LORD SALISBURY AT DERBY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech on Monday at Derby will be 
read with pleasure, if not by all men, at least by all 
cultivated men in Britain, for this reason. He lifts the great 
controversy out of the dreary desert of ordinary debating. 
Orator after orator has risen all through the Recess, has spoken 
on Ireland at such length that in the Times of next morning 
he has seemed to monopolise its space, and has sat down having 
added nothing to the reservoir of thought from which men try 
to draw the materials of conviction. He has answered 
another speaker, not without acrimony ; or has given his view 
of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct; or has discussed the state of 
Ireland as he understands it; or has tried to show that all 
opponents are illogical; or has convicted somebody of in- 
consistency ; or, dreariest labour of all, has proved that 
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what the Gladstonians seek is something that resembles, 
yet does not resemble, the provisions in Mr, Gladstone's 
Bill. The flood of talk has been endless, and it has all been 
Parliamentary. It is all necessary in a way, we suppose, or 
experienced politicians would not devote their holidays, their 
energies, and in one single instance their wit, to such melan- 
choly tasks ; but it all sickens the public, which is tired of 
reading masses of unfruitful literature upon worn-out matters 
comparatively of the merest detail. It has made up its mind 
long ago what to think of Sir George Trevelyan’s tergiversa- 
tions, and Sir W. Harcourt’s somersaults, and Mr. Morley’s 
intellectual sword-playing, and longs, if it must hear of Ireland, 
to hear its relation to Great Britain discussed in a loftier 
spirit. Lord Salisbury has gratified that desire. He 
made, it is true, one false step, and seemed for a 
moment about to drown himself in the bottomless quag 
of Sir W. Harcourt’s self-contradictions; but he recovered 
himself adroitly, and gave his audience a survey of the 
relation between the islands as it has influenced all their 
modern history. He looks at both England and Ireland from 
the Foreign Office point of view, without favour and without 
rancour, holding England right in some instances, Ireland right 
in some others, and especially in her devotion to the Stuarts ; 
and he finds that at every stage of history Ireland has 
become a basis for operations against England, and that 
England has been impelled as by an irresistible instinct 
to avert the danger from herself by drawing Ireland closer 
and closer within her own political system. It was so 
in the time of Elizabeth, when Philip II. looked to 
Ireland as his great base of operations; it was so in the 
beginning: of the Great Rebellion, when the Stuart found 
his best centre of power in Ireland, and had he trusted 
Strafford more completely, might for a time have overcome 
bis Parliament. The Irish then forced on the most brutal 
reconquest the English have effected,—the Cromwellian 
devastation and resettlement. It was so in the time 
of William IIL, who had again to reconquer Ireland 
by military action ; and it was so throughout the Great War 
with France, the earliest incidents of which helped to force 
on Pitt the conviction that only in the unity of the Kingdoms, 
desirable on so many other grounds, lay a prospect of lasting 
safety. For centuries, in fact, to supplement Lord Salisbury, 
the enemies of England made Ireland their point of attack, 
partly because there they would be in a friendly country, 
partly because, by attacking Ireland, they compelled England 
to fight at a distance from her resources. It is vain to suppose 
that a course of history so uniform and so trying to the 
stronger power can have proceeded except from some impulse 
existing in the very nature of things ; or, to put it in simpler 
words, from geographical relations which can never be 
altered, relations which make the destiny of the one island of 
vital importance to the other. Ireland is to England what Sicily 
is to Italy, and it is impossible to dissociate them finally, or to 
imagine that the one can ever be to the other less than an 
object of the first political interest, or, indeed, political neces- 
sity. If they are not one, they must be to each other objects 
of increasing jealousy and watchfulness, producing in the end 
ceaseless, though it may be sometimes latent, enmity. Imagine 
Italy with Sicily warmly united with the French Republic. 
It was precisely the same in Scotland, and in Scotland also the 
one object of the English, ceaselessly pursued, was to produce 
that fusion which at last, through the wisdom of the rulers 
of both countries, and the providence of God in striking 
the great House of Tudor with sterility, was effected in the 
most honourable way. Precisely the same process has gone 
on all over Europe, where the semi-independent provinces of 
France were at last smelted together in the revolutionary fire ; 
in Italy, where States separated for ages have been amalga- 
mated under a single throne; in Germany, where within the 
lifetime of the still vigorous Emperor there were four hundred 
sovereign States ; and, as Lord Salisbury might have added, in 
Russia, which is the outcome of the feuds of a whole congeries 
of States fused into one through the experience and the fear 
of foreign domination. Why should we fancy that a 
process so universal is about to stop, or that the United 
Kingdom, alone of the States of the world, is about 
to reverse history, abandon the objects of five hundred 
years, and commence for the first time willingly a work of dis- 
integration? Because unity has become impossible? That, 
replies Lord Salisbury, depends upon the will of the people. 
They have only to will consolidation steadily, and consolida- 
tion will come. Is it more hopeless than in France when 


Brittany was in furious insurrection, than in Italy when it 





seemed as if Europe must be changed before her people could 
reunite, than in Germany when the avowed weight of Austria 
and the unavowed weight of France and Russia, was thrown on 
the side of disintegration, the end of which each of those Powers 
feared—not unjustly, from their point of view—as a political 
horror? Is it more impossible even than in Scotland, which 
for years bore fusion so impatiently, and twice rebelled in hope 
that it might end ? 

We know quite well what English Home-rulers will reply to 
this striking argument,—viz., that it involves a confusion of 
ends with methods; that the way to terminate England’s long- 
continuing danger is to let Ireland govern herself, and go 
become reconciled. But how has it happened that in five 
hundred years this way has been tried only once, and then un- 
successfully ? Many statesmen of widely different tempers have 
essayed the task, and the end of all has been still closer fusion. 
Because of English ambition, greed, and pride, the Home-rulers 
will reply ; but have they ever thought out their charges? These 
English who are so ambitious and greedy, have they ever, 
since Mary’s reign, sought an acre on the Continent not 
thirty miles away from them, even when, as in Elizabeth’s 
time, in Queen Anne’s time, or after the fall of Napoleon, the 
acquisition of a dominion there would have been comparatively 
easy. Did any people ever surrender a possession with the 
indifference, not to say the pleasure, with which the British 
saw Hanover pass from the dominion of their Kings, though 
they lost thereby easy agcess into the very heart of 
the Continent? Does any one in his heart doubt that 
if unity with Ireland were not, in the general belief, a belief 
created by the general instinct, essential to the Kingdom, if, 
for example, Ireland were as far off as Newfoundland, or even 
Norway, the English people would, but for their pledges to 
the Ulstermen, readily let her go. So far from believing 
them moved by pride, or greed, or ambition, we should say 
that the strangest fact in the history of Englishmen since the 
Reformation has been their reluctance to seek any territorial 
dominion in Europe, or, indeed, any dominion whatever over 
white men. They have never conquered, or tried to conquer, 
a civilised State. In the Irish case alone they have been un- 
yielding, because they have perceived, as the Americans did 
when Secession was attempted, that their own position, their 
own future, their entire history, inexorably bound them to retain 
the Irish within their own political system ; to make them, in 
fact, part of themselves. It was not conquest they sought, 
but absorption, often, no doubt, through brutal and unwise 
means. That is a side of the subject which the English, the 
least selfish of races, always hesitate to put forward ; but it is 
an essential part, for it involves the future. Even if Home-rule 
is granted, this danger, on the recurrence of which Lord Salis- 
bury dwells, will not be over; will rather be exasperated, 
and will lead, if history may be trusted, in some hour of 
danger to a renewed attempt, probably a desperate attempt, to 
secure the fusion so often striven for, so often all but secured. 
The two islands are, in fact, tied together, and no foreigner, at 
all events, can think of either without thinking of the means 
of aggression upon it which the other one affords. That is the 
truth Lord Salisbury tries to bring to the front; and though 
it will be repudiated by many even of those who uphold the 
Union as inconsistent with modern gentleness of thought, it 
remains, nevertheless, true. The “gentleness” of the English 
people is only a momentary phase of mind generated by half- 
a-century of peaceful success, In the long-run, they will do 
any act necessary to their own protection, and fusion with Ire- 
land—fusion, of course, on terms of perfect equality, so that 
an Irish county shall have all the rights of Cornwall, and an 
Irish city all the privileges of Liverpool—is essential to that 
protection. They will reclaim the Union, if it ends, in the 
name of self-defence. We can hardly conceive of an in- 
dependent Cornwall, and if a strip of sea makes all the differ- 
ence, why have the English wasted themselves for centuries in 
an effort which, on the other side of a narrower sea, inhabited 
by an equally hostile people, they have never made? If 
ambition is our motive-power in invading Ireland, why has it 
not carried us elsewhere ? 





PROFESSOR DICEY ON THE MORALITY OF 
UNIONISM. 
eee DICEY’S speech at Glasgow on Tuesday, on 
the nature of the moral issue between the Unionists 
and the Gladstonians, has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. It is really, as Professor Dicey declared, the issue 
on which the discussion will really turn in the mind of nine- 
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tenths of the electors. It is because the Gladstonians have 
persuaded the majority of the Liberals that they are proposing to 
conquer Ireland “ by love,” and that this is the only Christian 
method of conquering Ireland, that they have obtained the 
considerable measure of success which with the Liberal Party 
they certainly have obtained. Professor Dicey challenges the 
whole doctrine. It is not, he says, because you profess to be 
acting on a noble sentiment, that you can claim to be the 
moral party. Those who propose to take away the landlord’s 

roperty for the benefit of the tenant, are claiming to be 
actuated by the sentiment of love for the poor. But is love 
for the poor properly expressed by doing a gross injustice to 
those who are less poor? “A sentiment seemed to prevail at 
this moment,” said Professor Dicey, “that a tenant could do 
no wrong and a landlord could do no right. It might be that 
to-morrow the shopkeepers could do no right and the customers 
no wrong.” Yet if it should be so, shopkeepers would cer- 
tainly not call that a moral rule of action. Why should it be 
a moral rule of action in relation to tenants and landlords ? 
Yet if it is not, then the outcry against the British Government 
in Ireland for not consenting to let the Parnellites do all they 
wish to do, cannot be right either. The whole object 
of the Parnellite agitation is to get for the Parnellite Party, 
who represent the majority in Ireland, the power of 
legislating freely for Ireland in the same sense in which they 
have recently been agitating ; and of administering the Govern- 
ment in the same sense in which they have recently been 
threatening to administer it whenever their turn comes. Can 
it honestly be called conquering Ireland “ by love,” to give free 
rein to the passions of the party who have expressed their mind 
hitherto by the widespread boycotting which Bishop O’Dwyer 
so strongly and so boldly condemrs, and by the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign ” which the same spiritual authority,—who nevertheless 
proclaims himself a Home-ruler on principle,—equally con- 
demns? It is not morality, says Professor Dicey, to act on an 
amiable sentiment towards one class without considering 
whether, by so doing, you are gravely injuring the commonest 
rights of another class. Otherwise, we might all claim to be 
conquering by love whenever we do anything which appears 
to benefit one person at the expense of another. There is 
hardly a sin under heaven, from the sin of profligacy to 
the sin of violence, which cannot plead that it has been done 
out of the desire to gratify some sentiment which taken alone 
would not have been unamiable. The moonlighter who fires 
into a man’s legs for not obeying the decrees of some secret 
society of Ribbonmen, might plead, we have no doubt, that it 
was his just hatred of tyranny on a large scale which had made 
him a tyrant on a smaller scale. The boycotting which Mr. 
Gladstone has taken to extenuating under the mild disguise of 
“ exclusive dealing,” though it promotes all sorts of suspicion, 
fear, and uncharitableness, is defended as serving the purposes 
of the National League, and in that way the purposes of 
national development. The question whether or not Ireland 
can be won “ by love ” is certainly not to be solved by assuming 
that you will win Ireland “by love,” if you only give the 
majority of the representatives of the Irish people just what 
they ask for, whether what they ask for be right or wrong. 
That kind of conquest by love is inconsistent with all govern- 
ment. If the United States had proposed to win over the 
Ku-Klux-Klan in that fashion, who would have called it a 
generous and high-minded proposal ? 

But then, say the Gladstonians, if you are to do as you would 
be done by, you must let the Irish govern themselves, because 
you would certainly wish that the Irish should let us govern our- 
selves, if Ireland were the stronger Power and were so governing 
us as to throw everything into confusion. Before that can be 
reasonably considered, we have, as Professor Dicey points out, 
to ask, first, ‘Can Ireland stand alone,—safely to herself stand 
alone ?’ for if not, there can be no possible claim to give her an 
independence which would be mischievous to her, and which, 
indeed, according to most Home-rulers, she would not accept. 
But if it comes to be a question of a nice mutual adjust- 
ment of claims and duties between Ireland and England, then 
the whole discussion passes from one concerning the simple 
moral issue of the right to national independence, into one 
of negotiation, in which all sorts of considerations of 
expediency and convenience arise which it would be simply 
ludicrous to describe as a question of morality. Now, no one 
worth speaking of maintains that Ireland can safely stand 
alone, either safely for herself or safely for us. The question 
of national right does not, therefore, arise, and could not, 
indeed, arise without considering the claims of the very large 
minority who dread legislative separation from England as 











much as the Irishmen in the State of New York would dread 
legislative separation from the United States. And therefore 
the real question is not whether it is a positive wrong to refuse 
Ireland independence, but whether it is a duty to give her 
enough independence to meet the views of the most moderate 
of the Parnellites, but not enough to meet the views of those 
Parnellites (probably the majority) who represent the most 
eager and enthusiastic Nationalists in Ireland and the United 
States? Now, as Mr. Dicey points out, when the claim for 
nationality is whittled down thus far, it is impossible to call 
the claim a moral one at all. No one wants to interfere 
with Irish nationality in that sense in which the Scotch are so 
proud of their nationality,—namely, a certain national genius 
and pride of tradition, to which, for instance, Sir Walter Scott 
attached so much importance, while he would have been one 
of the first to resist a repeal of the Union with Scotland. 
Whatever there may be in the national sentiment beyond this 
which it is reasonable and safe to gratify, ought, of course, to 
be gratified. But if Great Britain is to remain responsible for 
the safety of Ireland, surely it is right that she should hold 
herself responsible for doing justice in Ireland, and not give up 
Ireland to a clique which has never ceased to advance its cause 
by the most unjust and demoralising processes. If the claim 
to independence be given up, no one can shift from off our 
shoulders the duty of seeing that dependence shall not mean 
this,—that we will hold down the Irish minority to let the Irish 
majority oppress it; and yet this is what “ winning Ireland by 
love” means when we come to translate it into the actual 
demands which the Home-rulers make upon us. 

No part of Professor Dicey’s speech was more effective than 
that in which he illustrated the new morality of the Home- 
rulers by the alliance which they are forming with the 
anarchists and enemies of order, both in Ireland and in England. 
He quoted the following remarkable passage from Burke :— 
“ Jacobinism is the revolt of the enterprising talents of a country 
against its property. When private men form themselves into 
associations for the purposes of destroying the pre-existing laws 
and institutions of their country; when they secure to themselves 
an army by dividing amongst the people of no property the estates 
of the ancient lawful proprietors ; when a State recognises those 
acts ; when it does not make confiscations for crimes, but makes 
crimes for confiscations ; when it has its principal strength and 
all its resources in such a violation of property; when it 
stands chiefly upon such a violation, massacring, by judg- 
ments or otherwise, those who make any struggle for their 
old legal government and their legal hereditary or acquired 
possessions,—I call this Jacobinism by establishment.” And 
if we may trust the Parnellite speeches in Ireland, “ Jacobinism 
by establishment” is what they are really aiming at. But 
can it be called a moral thing, can it be called “ winning by 
love,” to concede “ Jacobinism by establishment” to Ireland 
only because the Irish majority imagine for the moment 
that they would like it. Nay, such Jacobinism cannot be con- 
ceded in Ireland and refused here. Already we have the same 
Jacobinism attacking order in London, and a certain proportion 
of the same party who wish to win Ireland “ by love,” wishing 
to win the London mob “by love,”—i.e., by encouraging 
them freely to attack the police, and so to make life in 
London all but intolerable for any except those who 
have nothing to lose and everything to win by paralysing 
the police. The Unionists, Professor Dicey maintains, are the 
moral party, because they distrust sentiment, and ask what 
evil sentiments will be fostered, as well as what amiable senti- 
ments will be gratified, by the proposed opening of our arms to 
the Parnellites ; because they insist that if we are to have the 
responsibility of defending Ireland from attack, we shall not 
renounce the responsibility of enforcing justice within her 
borders ; and because they still hold by leaders who inspire them 
with faith in their stability, consistency, and equity, and who 
do not change with the changing tide. His position will be 
vehemently assaulted, but it will not be easily carried by assault. 


THE SUGAR-BOUNTIES CONFERENCE. 


ORD SALISBURY has scored another triumph in diplo- 
macy. He has succeeded in doing what all English 
statesmen would have been heartily glad to do for the last six 
years,—he has induced the Governments of our neighbours to 
agree to give up those mischievous sugar-bounties which have 
injured English trade for so many years. While thus con- 
gratulating Lord Salisbury on a success, it is true that we 
must remember that the States signing the Protocol have only 
agreed in principle in condemning the sugar-bounty system. It 
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is still necessary for the high contracting Powers to submit the 
mutual agreement arrived at to their respective Parliaments for 
ratification. There is not, however, any great likelihood that 
this ratification will be refused, since, almost without exception, 
the Powers are themselves extremely anxious to be rid of the 
fiscal perplexities that attend the bounty system. We may 
take it, then, as almost certain that when the Conference 
meets again on April 5th, the various representatives of the 
Powers will be able to announce that their Parliaments 
have sanctioned the abolition of the bounty system as 
applied to sugar. The only thing that could postpone such 
a solution is the attitude of Belgium. Belgium objects to 
the plan approved by all the other Powers as a substitute 
for the bounty system,—the plan of manufacturing the sugar 
in bond. Now, the essential feature of any plan for dealing 
with the bounties on sugar is common action. Speaking 
broadly, the Powers are bidding against each other for the 
English market. They find this competition growing ruinous, 
and each is willing to stop, provided all the others will do 
the same. Now, unless Belgium agrees to treat the bounties 
exactly as do her neighbours, no Power will feel certain that 
Belgium is not really competing unfairly by concealed bounties, 
We can hardly suppose, however, that when Belgium realises 
that, unless she agrees to adopt the common system, the 
Convention will fail, there will be any further difficulty, for 
she, equally with the other Powers, is anxious for the abolition 
of the bounties, and only adheres to her own system on grounds 
of convenience. 

As matters, then, stand at present, all the Powers have con- 
demned bounties in principle, and have agreed to propose their 
abolition to their respective Parliaments, The result of these 
proposals is to be notified to the English Government before 
March 1st, and in case the result is favourable, a statement 
will be made of the mode in which it is proposed to carry out 
the abolition. If we consider the extraordinary fiscal complica- 
tions which have been produced abroad by the bounty system, 
the only marvel is that some agreement of this sort was not 
come to earlier. In Austria, the policy of fostering the sugar 
industry by bounties has reached such a pass that more is 
actually paid away in bounties on the export of sugar than is 
raised by the tax on sugar itself. That is, the consumer of 
sugar in Austria is taxed, and the whole proceeds of the tax 
are applied not to the administration of the country or to its 
defence, but to the cheapening of sugar for the English con- 
sumer. When an economic fallacy has stripped itself naked 
in such a fashion as this, even the foreign taxpayer begins to 
suspect that he is not benefiting by this form at least of in- 
direct taxation, and wonders if his money is not being divided 
between the manufacturer and the foreigner. When itis seen 
that a large tax could be remitted without embarrassing the 
Exchequer, men begin to long for its repeal. It does not follow, 
however, even when hard facts such as these have made the 
Austrian taxpayer anxious to be rid of bounties on sugar, that he 
can escape at once. Nations who create industries out of 
nothing by means of bounties, are like those sorcerers of romance 
who made living creatures by their art. Frankenstein once 
called into existence, became a terror to the very man who 
had breathed life into him. So when a vast industry like that 
of the Austrian sugar-refiners and beetroot-growers has once 
been started, it becomes a danger and a terror to its creators. 
Tor Austria to withdraw her bounties while other countries 
kept theirs, and so to hurl sugar-refining and all its de- 
pendent industries to the ground, would spread ruin far and 
wide through the trade of the Empire. Until, then, Austria 
can get the other Powers to lay down their arms at the same 
time as she lays down hers, she is powerless to control her 
Frankenstein. The case of France is almost as bad. Her 
Exchequer is nearly £3,000,000 out of pocket each year 
owing to her system of bounties. The German Empire, 
again, suffers no less severely from the insane competi- 
tion in bounties on which she has entered like her great 
neighbours of Russia, Austria, France, and Italy. This 
madness, however, is not a monopoly of the Great Powers. 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Holland, and Sweden were once 
equally anxious to stimulate their sugar industries by 
bounties, and are now equally desirous for a common agree- 
ment which may deliver them from the burden. The system 
under which bounties were in many cases originally constituted, 
may serve as an excellent warning for those politicians who 
are too apt to imagine that Government interference in fiscal 
matters may be so adroitly managed as to assist, rather than 
to impede, the production of wealth. To such notions, we fear 
Lord Salisbury himself is too much inclined to lean, Though 





far too keen-sighted and clear-headed to be taken in by the 
grosser fallacies of Fair-trade, he is too apt to imagine that 
Governments can by their action exert a favourable influence 
on trade. To put our proposition negatively, he does not 
clearly realise that all attempts at State regulation of 
national and international exchange are pure evil, and that 
the statesman’s aim should be, except under the dire necessity 
of raising revenue, to let trade alone. The manner in which 
a nation like Austria can slide into the intolerable position of 
giving away more in bounties than she raises by the Sugar-tax 
may well be quoted in this context. The steps are simple 
enough when the first has been taken. A tax, for ordinary 
fiscal reasons, is imposed on sugar. This tax it is found con- 
venient to levy on the beetroot before it is refined, instead of 
on the actual sugar. The raw beetroot is thus taxed at so 
much per ton. The refiners, however, want to export some of 
their sugar when refined. Accordingly, a drawback is given 
on sugar taken out of the country,—that is, the money paid 
as a tax on the beetroot which was made into the sugar ig 
refunded. Now, in order to say how much they are to refund, 
the Exchequer must calculate how many tons of beet. 
root went to a ton of sugar. It is soon suggested 
that, in order to stimulate the sugar industry and 
to encourage trade, this calculation may be made on a 
liberal scale,—that is, that the man who is going to he 
patriotic enough to export home-made sugar shall be encouraged 
by getting back quite as much, or a little more, than he paid 
as the tax on the beetroot. The ratio, then, is fixed in such a 
liberal spirit that it, in effect, puts a small premium on the 
export of sugar. It happens, however, that new discoveries are 
made in sugar-refining which enable the refiner to get double 
the amount of sugar he used to get out of the same quantity 
of beetroot. The tax, however, remains the same. When, 
therefore, he brings a ton of sugar for export and claims the 
refunding of the tax, he gets a drawback calculated on double 
the amount of beetroot really used by him and on which he 
has paid the tax. Of course, such an arrangement makes a 
rush to manufacture sugar, and the exports of sugar rise more 
and more rapidly every year, and the sum required for the 
bounty drawback with them. This, speaking generally, is just 
what has happened. The bounties in the nature of drawbacks, 
which were meant at first as nothing more than slight encourage- 
ments to the sugar industries, have gradually slid into great 
financial burdens, which every year more and more embarrass the 
Exchequers of the bounty-giving States. We wonder if, in 
Germany or in Austria, any advocate of the bounty system 
were to sit down and add up the amount that in either 
country had been expended in producing the sugar industries, 
he could honestly say that the money had been well or 
judiciously spent. Perhaps the sum-total might begin to make 
him speculate whether, after all, State interference in trade 
was really beneficial. 

The near approach of the abolition of the sugar-bounties 
has given rise to some curiously mistaken theorising on the 
effect of the bounties in England. England, it has been 
argued, benefits by the bounties, and so ought not to attempt 
to get them abolished ; to do so is not to act in accordance 
with the principles of Free-trade. As we pointed out last 
week, no proposition could be more ridiculous. To argue so 
is to miss one of the most important principles of free ex- 
change. Everything which injures a country with which we 
have commercial intercourse injures us. Since wealth is 
the result of exchange, the more beneficial the exchange 
the greater the wealth. If a country under a wasteful 
system of bounties is made to produce things which it 
produces ill, we who trade or exchange commodities with 
that country, obtain a less amount of benefit by the process. 
In truth, the material interests of different countries can no 
more be separated than can the material interests of the different 
cities of England, or of the different inhabitants of those cities. 
Thus, since bounties impoverish the countries that adopt them, 
England cannot fail to share in the impoverishment while the 
bounties are maintained, or to share in the increase of wealth 
that will follow their abandonment. Europe’s loss can never 
be England’s gain. This admitted, it does not follow, 
however, that all means are justified in order to compel 
foreign nations to understand their true interests. For 
instance, though we are willing to admit theoretically 
that, were it possible to arrange duties so as to countervail 
bounties, such duties would be justified, we cannot but 
condemn strongly all idea of recourse to them in prac- 
tice. In the first place, the fact that every country has a 
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the price of bounty-fed sugar when the bounties are given in 
the shape of drawbacks, or to say what is bounty cheapness 
and what is natural cheapness, would make the imposition of 
accurately countervailing duties an impossibility. In the next 
place, the political dangers of imposing a duty for purposes 
other than those of revenue are most serious. We have already 
pointed out how easy it is to slide from drawbacks into 
bounties. Would the descent be less easy from countervailing 
duties to protective duties? Any duty that is not a revenue 
duty always is, and always must be, a source of practical 
danger, however defensible it may be on theoretical grounds. 
As Sir Louis Mallet has pointed out, with his usual clearness of 
insight in all economic matters, any attempt by “ Government 
interference to equalise the conditions of production would, if 
once admitted, seriously compromise the whole Free-trade 
policy.” ‘ Hands off!” is the only safe maxim for trade; but 
it applies, in our own interest, to foreign countries as well as 
to England. 

What may be the result of the abolition of bounties on the 
English sugar-trade, it is difficult to see. We confess that we 
are far from sure that the price of sugar will be materially in- 
creased. The production of sugar is so enormous, and the free 
market so small, that in England at least the competition 
must always be severe. The fears, then, that the great in- 
dustries resting on cheap sugar—such as jam and biscuit- 
making—are in danger, need not, we fancy, alarm us very 
greatly. 


MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN AND THE POLICE. 


HE advocates of anarchy in London are getting on. 
There was some room for curiosity as to the way in 
which they would take Mr. Justice Stephen’s sentence on 
Harrison, the man convicted of wounding policemen with an 
oyster-knife, a piece of iron gas-piping, and a poker. Our 
own impression was that they would throw him over. Stab- 
bing, though it is unfortunately very well known among us, 
has not yet got rid of the imputation of being “ un-English,” 
and on this ground it seemed likely that Harrison would be 
solemnly told that he had disgraced the noble creed which 
he professed. That creed may be thus summarised :—All 
ways of injuring a policeman are morally good, but it 
is not expedient to employ those that involve the use of 
knives or firearms. In this expectation we frankly admit we 
did the anarchists an injustice. They have risen far above 
these narrow distinctions between one method of attack and 
another. It is the object assaulted that determines the pro- 
priety of an assault. So long as that object is a policeman, it 
is immaterial whether he is stabbed or only stunned. If 
Harrison had been sentenced to penal servitude for simply 
striking a policeman with his open hand, the indignation of his 
political allies could not have burned more fiercely. That he 
used weapons which might easily have caused death, they 
regard as immaterial. What, if directed against a civilian, 
would be a stab, becomes, when directed against a policeman, 
a case of simple “hitting.” It is not even necessary that the 
policeman should be in uniform, so that the hero should know 
whom he is hitting. To assault a policeman is meritorious, 
ex opere operato. Harrison applied his iron gas-pipe to a 
constable who, being in plain clothes, was in appearance a 
civilian, Had he been so in fact, nothing probably would have 
been said on the assailant’s behalf. It was the presence under- 
neath the civilian’s dress of the universal enemy that made the 
blow a just and necessary vindication of personal liberty. 

It is not the severity of the sentence merely that arouses 
the wrath of the defenders of anarchy. Bad as a case of 
individual oppression may be, it becomes worse when it is 
based upon a principle of universal application. The essence 
of Mr. Justice Stephen’s crime lies in the pernicious doctrine 
he lays down. ‘That doctrine is that, whenever the police give 
notice that a particular proceeding is not to take place, it is the 
duty of the parties concerned to obey the notice, and then to 
take any remedy which the law may give them in the event of 
its being found to be illegal. The Pall Mall Gazette not only 
denies that what this unjust Judge has the “ effrontery ” to lay 
down as English law is really so, but bases its denial on a 
ruling of the Queen’s Bench Division. ‘ In a famous case,” it 
seems, in which three processionists had been sent to 
gaol for a month for assaulting the police, who had 
prohibited a procession, “the Court quashed the sentence 
on the ground of the illegality of the order, liberated the 
prisoners, and gave costs against the Justices.” This 
decision certainly looks as though it bore out the contention of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, Certain Magistrates forbid a proces- 








sion, just as Sir Charles Warren forbade the procession on the 
13th of last month. Three of the processionists assault the 
police in consequence, and are thereupon sent to gaol for a 
month. The Queen’s Bench Division determines that the 
Magistrates had no power to forbid the procession, and quash 
the conviction. The name of the case is not given by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, but on turning to Mr. Dicey’s “ Law of the Con- 
stitution ”—a book which, though it has the misfortune to be 
written by a Liberal Unionist, has been a good deal appealed 
to by both sides in this controversy—we find a case the cir- 
cumstances of which so closely resemble the one quoted, that we 
cannot doubt that they are identical: It is a case of “ Beatty v. 
Gillbanks,” in which a Salvation Army procession was forbidden 
by the local Magistrates, on the ground that the Skeleton Army 
had announced their intention of opposingthem. ‘ The Salva- 
tionists, however, assembled, were met by the police and told 
to obey the notice. X., one of the members, declined to obey. 
and was arrested. He was subsequently, with others, con- 
victed by the Magistrates of holding an unlawful assembly,” 
and liberated on appeal by the Queen’s Bench Division, on the 
ground that the prohibition of the procession was ultra vires, 
As thus stated, there is nothing in the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division that in the least conflicts with Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s doctrine. X. and his companions were convicted 
not for assaulting the police, but for holding an unlawful 
assembly ; Harrison was convicted not for holding an unlawful 
assembly, but for assaulting the police. In the first case, the 
validity of the order forbidding the meeting was necessarily in 
issue. The meeting only became unlawful by reason of the 
prohibition ; if the prohibition was ultra vires, the meeting 
was lawful. Supposing Harrison had been tried for the same 
offence, his counsel would have raised the same plea, and Mr. 
Justice Stephen would have had to tell the jury whether Sir 
Charles Warren’s order was legal. In the same way, if X. 
had been convicted of assaulting the police, the Queen’s Bench 
Division would not have had the validity of the order for- 
bidding the procession before them, but simply the fact of 
the assault ; and there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
the conviction would have been interfered with. The alleged 
contradiction between Mr. Justice Stephen’s law and the law 
of the Queen’s Bench Division exists only in the fervid 
imagination of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mr. Labouchere, who is not troubled by any weak desire to 
have authority on his side, is wise enough to leave “ Beatty v. 
Gillbanks”’ alone. He is his own “ eminent legist,” and in 
that capacity he pronounces Mr. Justice Stephen’s doctrine 
abject, vile, slavish, and scandalous.” Yet, at first sight, Mr. 
Labouchere’s doctrine seems indistinguishable from Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s, Government,” says Mr. Labouchere, 
“has no right to go one inch beyond the law.” Granted ; but 
Mr. Justice Stephen would say the same. ‘ If it does, it may 
and ought to be resisted.” Granted; but Mr. Justice Stephen 
would say the same. It is only when we come to ask how 
Government is to be resisted when it goes beyond the law, that 
a difference appears between these two great authorities, 
Mr. Justice Stephen holds that the resistance should be peace- 
able, and such as can be offered in a Court of Law. Mr. 
Labouchere holds that it should be violent, and such as can 
be offered by assault and battery. Am I bound, he asks, to 
obey the orders of the police if I happen to think them illegal ? 
No. If because I do not obey them they beat me, am I bound 
to submit. No; I may defend myself with any weapon I may 
have at hand. Consequently, on Mr. Labouchere’s reading of 
the law, Harrison was only vindicating the rights of a free- 
born Englishman. The police ordered a procession to stop 
when it came into a street leading to Trafalgar Square. 
Harrison thought the order illegal, and went on. The 
police tried to stop him, and he forthwith laid about him with 
the weapons he had at hand,—a poker, a piece of gas-piping, 
and a double-edged, sharp-pointed oyster-knife. Government, 
in fact, had gone beyond the law, and Harrison was doing his 
duty in resisting it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Labouchere has done his own 
doctrine the injustice of understating it. What he really 
teaches is not merely that Government may not go beyond the 
law, but that it may not go beyond what the person resisting 
chooses to think is the law. If Mr. Labouchere were crossing a 
crowded street, would he be on the side of the driver of a 
hansom who disregarded the order of the policeman placed 
there to regulate the traffic? We fancy not. Yet wherein 
lies the difference between this case and the case of Harrison, 
who equally disregarded the orders of the police in the same 
character of regulators of traffic? Probably Mr. Labouchere 
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would answer that the policeman is empowered by Act of 
Parliament to make the carriages stop from time to time, to 
let foot-passengers cross the road, whereas there is no Act of 
Parliament empowering Sir Charles Warren to stop pro- 
cessions. But that is exactly the point in dispute. Sir 
Charles Warren thinks the two cases run on all-fours, and 
that in both the police are only executing a statutory authority. 
Possibly Mr. Labouchere would answer, but I think differently, 
and until the law has spoken, I have as much right to hold 
my opinion as the policeman has to hold his. It is here that 
the real inconvenience of Mr. Labouchere’s theory comes into 
sight. When two men claim opposite rights, one a right to 
forbid a thing to be done, the other a right to do it in spite of its 
being forbidden, one or other must have the ad interim right to 
go on until the other has shown him to be in the wrong. That 
is the only right we claim for the police; and anything short of 
this would make any police force in the world useless. What is 
the good of a policeman if he cannot enforce a single order, so 
long as those to whom it is given choose to contest its legality ? 
For any present purpose that he serves, he may as well be 
withdrawn, since every order he gives may be challenged, and 
if after challenge he proceeds to enforce it, he may be knocked 
down with any weapon that happens to be at hand. Police 
orders would, on that supposition, become strictly provisional ; 
they would represent not what the police intended people to do, 
but merely what the police proposed to ask the Courts to say 
ought to be done. The confusion produced by such a state of 
things as this, would make it better to get rid of the police 
altogether. That, possibly, is what Mr, Labouchere wishes ; but 
in that case he should have the courage to proclaim his con- 
victions. 








THE INSPIRATION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


HE Dean of Westminster’s most fascinating book on 

* Job,””—which places before us a popular summary of all 

the literature of the subject made by a scholar of large learning, 
and even larger sympathies,—will perhaps bring home to many 
of its readers for the first time, that amongst the great histories, 
prophecies, and lyrics of the Bible, there is to be found a great 
work of literary art, in which the inspired imagination of the 
writer ventured to deal with one of the greatest of the problems 
of human life in just such a form as that which is Mr. 
Browning’s favourite medium of expression,—and certainly one 
not intended even to suggest to its readers that the story which 
forms the framework of the poem is in any sense a record of 
fact. There is probably hardly a book in the Old Testament,— 
if we except Genesis,—which has been so full of charm for the 
people as the Book of Job, nor one in which we feel more 
vividly the whole import of the word “inspiration.” And yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that this book is, in the truest sense, 
a work of imagination, it is the book of all books in which the 
meaning which we give to “inspiration” in modern criticism falls 
most short of the meaning which we give to the word when we 
speak of the inspiration of the Book of Job. In modern criticism, 
when we speak of the inspiration of a poem, we mean that the 
poet’s thoughts seem to rush from him with an unconsciousness, 
an unlaboured spontaneousness, and a rapidity that indicate a 
source, if not beyond himself, at least beyond his own power of 
deliberate control; and, as a rule, we regard the art which a poet 
shows in his arrangement and grouping, as rather derogating 
from his “inspiration,” on the ground that art belongs to the 
reflective imagination as distinguished from that stream of 
improvisation the crigin of which seems, even to the singer 
himself, to be involved in mystery. But in the Book of Job, we 
feel that inspiration belongs to the art as well as to the poetry, 
to the invention of the story as well as to the passion of the 
réligious lyrics, and none the less we regard the meaning of the 
word “inspiration ” when applied to this poem, as coming much 
more nearly to what it means in characterising the “ Magnificat” 
or the “ Benedictus,” than what it means in characterising the 
“Skylark” of Shelley or the Hamlet of Shakespeare. The 
poem of Job, though definitely a work of imaginative literature, 
is yet a work of inspiration in that highest sense in which in- 
spiration is the immediate consequence of the flooding of the 
mind with the direct influence of God. Bacon must have felt 
this when he wrote in that exquisite little essay on “ Adversity,” 
, —“ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which assureth the greater benedic- 
tion and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in 
the Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear 
, as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy 











Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job) 
than the felicities of Solomon.” The theme of the poceajen | 
which is the hasty and arrogant disposition of man to attribute | 
all suffering to the divine displeasure with sin,—the treat. 
ment of it by presenting the Almighty himself as pointing to 
the life of Job as one that confutes the superficial scorn of all 
human goodness which the Adversary of human souls avows,— 
the fierce trial to which the patriarch is subjected by way 
of testing the reality of that goodness, the vivid and rapid 
strokes of calamity which fall upon him, the utter failure of 
the first attempt to break his faith in God, the repetition 
of the experiment by the striking-down of the afflicted man 
with the most frightful and isolating of Eastern diseases,— 
the visit of the three friends who sit beside him on his ash. 
heap in sympathetic silence ;—all these preliminaries of the 
great controversy are painted with strokes as few and majestic 
as it is possible for the human imagination to conceive. And 
when Job raises his cry to Heaven, bewails the day of hig 
birth, and passionately yearns for death, we hardly conceive it 
possible that the tragedy of the situation can be heightened, 
And yet heightened it is. The grave exhortations of his friends 
that he should recognise in his calamities the retributive hand 
of God, rising from the first delicate and tenderly veiled hintg 
at reproof into a full chorus of vehement rebuke and bitter 
reprobation, give to the desolation of Job its last and keenest 
pangs, and fill his mind with the most terrible doubts 
whether indeed that faith to which he has clung, through 
all his woes, that there must be some explanation of his 
sufferings at once compatible with his own innocence and 
with the goodness and love of God, may not, after all, be 
a terrible illusion. And it is here that we see the great 
imaginative depth of the poem. The theme of it is now 
in a sense transformed, as the Dean of Westminster justly 
says, from the patience to the impatience of Job. Though 
Job’s innocence is to be vindicated, though his friends’ rash 
judgments on him are to be severely rebuked, though the whole 
drift of the poem is to be that Job comes out of the fierce 
trial like doubly refined gold, yet the inspiration of the poet is 
so truly human as well as divine, so full of the insight into 
human nature as well as of the love of the divine nature, that 
Job is not represented as expostulating in any meek or patient 
or submissive spirit with his friends’ harsh judgment. On the 
contrary, he resents almost fiercely their first hint that he has 
brought down God’s vengeance on some unacknowledged sin, and 
that he would do well to humble himself for that sin. The more 
they plead in this key, the more wildly he strikes out against the 
imputation. Now he seems unable to deny the traditional force 
of the regular orthodox assumption that it must have been 
his sin,—instead of, as the reader is aware, his exceptional 
righteousness,—which has singled him out for this hurricane 
of calamity ; but then, he is so profoundly conscious of the 
falsehood of the assumption, that it tempts him to question 
the goodness of God rather than to confess a sinfulness of 
which he is absolutely innocent. Now, again, he succeeds in 
realising that the goodness of God is the deepest certainty of 
which he has possession, and for a moment he is able to 
renounce and denounce the false assumption of the reigning 
orthodoxy, and to prophesy that even if he dies in his misery, 
he shall yet find his innocence acknowledged and his fidelity 
rewarded beyond the grave. It is impossible to admire too 
profoundly the dramatic power with which the poet, under the 
influence of the divine inspiration, depicts the struggles of Job 
to reconcile his old and absolute belief in the favour of God for 
the righteous man, with his equally absolute belief that he has 
been a true and loving servant of the God who is now pouring 
upon him this fierce hurricane of anguish. 

And in the course of these mental struggles, he gives us the 
grandest pictures of whatever there may be in human life which 
seems to correspond to the paradox of his own sufferings. 
They are not, he tells us, without analogy in what he has seen 
before. Sufferings which are undeserved visit, he says, not only 
individuals, but classes, when oppressors succeed, as sometimes 
they do succeed, in their conspiracies of crime (chap. xxiv., 
2-12) :— 

“ There are that remove the landmarks ; 
They violently take away flocks, and feed them. 
They drive away the ass of the fatherless, 
They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
They turn the needy out of the way : 
The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 


Behold, as wild asses in the desert 
They go forth to their work, seeking diligently for meat ; 
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wees 
The wilderness yieldeth them food for their children. 
They cut their provender in the field ; 
And they glean the vintage of the wicked. 
They lie all night naked without clothing, 
And have no covering in the cold. 
They are wet witb the showers of the mountains, 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 
There are that pluck the fatherless from the breast, 
And take a pledge of the poor: 
So that they go about naked without clothing. 
And being an-hungred they carry the sheaves ; 
They make oil within the walls of these men; 
They tread their winepresses, and suffer thirst. 
From out of the populous city men groan, 
And the soul of the wounded crieth out : 
Yet God imputeth it not for folly.” 
And, again, he depicts, by way of contrast, the ideal standard of 
justice and mercy on which he, in the plenitude of his prosperity, 
as one of the most powerful of the Emirs of Arabia, had himself 
steadily acted (chap. xxix., 7-23) :— 
“ When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 
When I prepared my seat in the street, 
The young men saw me and hid themselves, 
And the aged rose up and stood ; 
The princes refrained talking, 
And laid their hand on their mouth ; 
The voice of the nobles was hushed, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 
For when the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 
And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto me : 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, 
The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: 
My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame. 
I was a father to the needy : 
And the cause of him that I knew not I searched out. 
And I brake the jaws of the unrighteous, 
And plucked the prey out of his teeth. 
Then | said, I sha!] die in my nest, 
And I shall multiply my days as the sand : 
My root is spread out to the waters, 
And the dew lieth all night upon my branch : 
My glory is fresh in me, 
And my bow is renewed in my hand. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited, 
And kept silence for my counsel. 
After my words they spake not again ; 
And my speech dropped upon them. 
And they waited for me as for the rain; 
And they opened their mouth wide as for the latter rain.” 
Is it possible to conceive a finer contrast than this which is given 
us of the misery which successful oppression causes to the lowest 
classes of the Eastern city, and the beneficence of a rule like that 
at which the patriarch had steadily aimed. And, nevertheless, the 
very inspiration which aims at magnifying the glory of God by the 
magnificent pictures of divine power in Nature which the poem 
contains, yet compels the poet to shed the most vivid light on the 
confusion and terror in the soul of this most pious of men, when 
he finds himself confronted with the false belief,—which he has 
always hitherto regarded as teaching from on high,—that every 
calamity which falls upon man is a divine penalty for some past 
transgression. ‘The inspiration of the poet is so deep, that even 
while he makes it his ultimate aim to assert the righteousness of 
God, he cannot and will not depict the mind of his saint as pros- 
trating itself before the divine throne in any kind of self-humilia- 
tion which admits, against the verdict of his own conscience, the 
justice of his punishment. Unlike David, who, profoundly 
conscious of his own sin, cried out, “ Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight: that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou 
judgest,” the saintly hero of this tragedy persists to the last 
that no explanation of that kind can justly be given of the 
misery in which he is plunged. 

And, again, the inspiration of the imaginative artist as dis- 
tinguished from the inspiration of the divine seer, is seen in what 
the Dean of Westminster very truly points out as the unsatisfac- 
toriness of the dénowement. The saint who clung so passionately 
at once to the declaration of his own innocence, and to the 
apparent prevalence of innocent suffering,—nay, of innocent 
anguish,—in the world, is not comforted by any words like those 
of Isaiah as to the beneficent power of innocent suffering to heal 
the wounds of others, by any forecast of the expiatory character 
of sacrifice, or any anticipation of the life of him who bore 
our transgressions ; that would have been out of keeping with 
the moral atmosphere of the poem, and the mere admission of 
such a hope would not be consistent with the intensity of the 








anguish which the astern sufferer feels under the calm assump- 
tion of his friends that he must have brought all this sorrow on 
himself, for had that assumption not prevailed amongst the pious 
for many generations, it could not have been made with so much 
authority and so much effect. The divine voice which justifies Job 
and condemns his friends, appeals only to the mighty scale of 
Nature as proving that the secrets of all mystery must be 
left, and therefore may be trustfully left, in the hands of 
him who had at once inspired Job with so deep a con- 
fidence in his righteousness, and so full an assurance that 
there was some purpose behind his sufferings which was 
not in any sense retributive. The reader knows that part 
of that purpose at least was to shame the scorner, and 
to prove the pure disinterestedness of human piety,—but the 
sufferer himself is not even allowed to know as muchas that. He 
is but taught to see that he who commandsall the secret springs 
of the universe, including those of the human conscience, must 
have the right to administer suffering as well as joy to the innocent 
as well as to the guilty, and that he will certainly not use that right 
except in wisdom and in mercy. Nothing is more striking than 
the rigid adherence of the poet to the demonstration of the 
illimitable might and wisdom of the Creator when he reproves 
the presumption of Job in questioning his right to torment one of 
his most faithful servants. The reproof, grand as its imagina- 
tive expression is, really amounts to this, and nothing bat this, 
—‘Can you, who have not the least guess of the purposes for 
which I create the stars and the monsters of the deep, or of the 
means by which I control them, presume to doubt that I 
may use human anguish as a minister of blessed results to 
man, even though that anguish has no shadow of a penal 
character?’ And undoubtedly, if, as the Dean of West- 
minster appears to think, the poem of Job was written 
later than many of the Psalms, and earlier than the Book of 
Isaiah, where the first glimpse of the power of vicarious suffering 
as a divine instrument is given to us, this is the natural and 
appropriate character of the divine teaching for such a time as 
this,—the time when it was first discovered that there was much 
suffering in the world which was not penal, and when yet 
no one had caught a glimpse of the truth that suffering which 
is not penal may be, and often must be, beneficent. The 
inspiration of this grand poem is as full of the human fitness of 
place and time, as it is full of the highest vision which any man 
living at that place and time could have had of the divine glory. 


HIBERNIAN IMAGERY. 


} EYOND and above the vocabulary which a person uses in 

common with his fellows, he will have a certain number, 
varying in individual cases, of words and phrases and turns of 
speech which reflect his personality. Sometimes these amount, in 
families and intimate circles, to a regular lingo, often bewildering 
to the outsider. Thus, a friend told the present writer how, when 
lunching out one day, he was electrified on hearing his hostess 
—a particularly ladylike and refined woman—remark to the 
footman, “John, take down that leg of mutton and sit upon it 
until the master comes in,”—to sit wpon being the not very elegant 
cant phrase obtaining in that family for to keep a thing hot. 
This anecdote has always seemed to us to illustrate very pointedly 
the danger of using a lingo in mixed society. With some people 
it takes the form of intentionally mispronouncing words, or 
employing malaprops which, when used in the presence of 
persons not belonging to the family or circle in question, and 
consequently not possessed of that particular “comprehension ” 
on which Tolstoi comments so acutely in his “ Souvenirs,” are 
set down to ignorance. Thus, we know a lady who never misses 
a chance of saying of a conspicuous object or person that it or 
he is “the sinecwre of every eye,” and we confess to having been 
guilty, on the first occasion we heard her use it, of the convic- 
tion—since corrected—that she spoke in innocence, and not with 
malice prepense. Similarly, in the writer’s own family, several 
Irish malaprops—of which one, “as white as the drivelling 
snow,” may serve as an example—have established themselves 
so firmly in common use, that it requires a conscious effort to 
overcome the habit and say the right word. The worst and 
most intolerable form of lingo is that almost universally prevalent 
among young men about town, who eke out their own inanity 
by the “ gag ” of the music-halls—scraps and shreds of popular 
songs—a dialect the essence of which is that it must be compre- 
hended of the vulgar. The nuisance of this system is that the 
most simple and everyday expressions are seized upon and debased 
by constant association with a vulgar context. 
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What we have in our mind, however, is something very 
different from the borrowel buffoouery of the gilded youth. 
It is that peculiar colouring to be found in Irish speech,— 
that mixture of picturesqueness, exaggeration, and con- 
fusion which lends such a charm to the conversation of 
Irishmen and Irishwomen, gentle and simple. Whatever 
may be said in disparagement of the Irish gentry, it must 
at least be conceded that they have the keenest appreciation 
for the humour of the Irish peasantry, a fact which is amply 
proved by their habit of adopting and employing such peasant 
colloquialisms. As to the origin of the word “ fantigue,” 
signifying a fuss, or state of impatience or excitement, we are 
not prepared to speak authoritatively, but it has always seemed 
to us admirably expressive. Irishmen have a delightful way of 
using the word: “ dint ” which cannot be too highly commended. 
Thus, a Kerry friend remarked to the writer, on a very black 
night, as they were stumbling along a wooded path,—“ Sure, 
we'll be desthroyed with the dint of the darkness.” Extra- 
vagant behaviour is generally described as being “ beyond the 
beyonds,” while the most effective way of laying stress on the 
rarity of a thing is to say that it happens “once in a blue 
moon.” What a characteristic phrase, again, is the Irish 
variant for cockcrow, “the screech of dawn”! To jump is 
expanded into “to throw a leap,” and to behave properly into 
“to have conduct.” The foregoing are all expressions in frequent 
use, and into the origin of them it is not our purpose to inquire. 
But in the coining of new phrases just the same picturesqueness 
isobservable. Thus, it was an Irish lady who once amused her 
auditors greatly by remarking in a rueful tone, in the course of 
@ conversation on the size of feet,—‘ My feet are fearfully big, 
—regular cubic feet.” At the risk of spoiling a good anecdote, 
we are fain to record the following fragments of a description 
of the wonderfal adventures of a horse-dealer at Punchestown. 
He was craning over on to the course at the side of the big jump, 
when the barrier gave way, and before he could recover himself, 
the whole field were on top of him. “ I declare to ye most 
solemnly,” continued the narrator, “that seventeen horses 
changed their feet in the small of his back.” The sequel went 
on to tell how the very next day he was seen selling horses at a 
fair in another part of the county; ‘but then, he was a man 
of an iron constitution!” A certain exaggeration is no 
doubt often observable in these Irish anecdotes, and has 
led us to speculate whether the element of exaggeration 
so characteristic of Transatlantic humour may not be traceable 
to this source. A wild, “ mountainy” gossoon will, half in 
jest no doubt, allude to a neighbouring village as the “ methro- 
polis.” Some friends of the writer recently moved a family from 
a dilapidated hovel to a new cottage. The mother was half- 
crazy, and her sister who lived with them deaf and nearly blind. 
But she had not lost her wits, as her description of their troubles 
will prove. She said they were desthroyed from that ould castle 
—their former domicile—bailing it out all night. ’Twas that 
fabric made her hard of hearing, and wpset her sister’s mind. 
And, again, pointing to her sister,—“ Look at her now, and 
she was the gracefullest girl in the place, and as honest as the 
Pope, until that fabric upset her mind.” What makes the 
foregoing expressions so characteristically Irish is the incon- 
gruity of the words “fabric” and “castle.” So, again, 
when a Munsterman spoke of a horse being “as handy 
with his hind legs as any pugilist,” it was in the choice 
of the word “ pugilist,” quite as much as in the “bull,” that 
the mental habit of the race revealed itself. But inasmuch as 
in the Irish “bull,” the three traits that we have insisted on 
above—picturesqueness, confusion, and inaccuracy—are best 
exemplified, we may coaclude this short paper with a few 
specimens of that admirable figure of speech. Finance is not a 
subject specially calculated to promote the growth of flowers of 
rhetoric, and yet it was in connection with finance that two of 
the best “bulls” we know of were perpetrated. In the first 
instance, the speaker alluded to a sum as “a nest-egg for us 
to take our stand upon;” in the other case, a projected 
economy was described as “a mere flea-bite in the ocean 
of Indian debt.” For the following we are indebted to an Irish 
medical man, who assures us that it was the creation of a 
colleague. Some change was contemplated in reference to which 
he expressed himself in terms of the most vehement disapproval, 
declaring that it would have the effect of throwing “ an apple of 
discord in their midst which, if not nipped in the bud, would 
burst out into a flame that would inundate the whole country.” 
Nothing, however, for condensed confusion of thought can 








surpass the celebrated remark of the man who asserted that the 
state of affairs was “ enough to make a man commit suicide, or 
perish in the attempt.” 





THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF LONDON. 

W* wish Mr. Frederic Harrison, when he next lectures, 

would relax for a moment in his effort to improve the 
world by making it agree with him, and tell us, with his reasons 
his grounds for thinking that human life will become more and 
more urban. We agree with him fully, though we are of those 
who deeply regret the change, who are impatient of cities ag 
places of residence, and who see in the severance between men 
and Nature, and in the loss of the old restful and placid life, the 
germs of new and abundant evils to mankind. Still, we agree 
with him, and pending his readiness to perform the task, we are 
impelled to say, shortly, why. We cannot see any ground for 
supposing that the tendency of the human race to aggregate 
itself in clusters of houses built close together, which has 
manifested itself from the very dawn of history, should 
be approaching its end, or has produced its most pro. 
digious results. Why, for example, should not London, 
which we think so overgrown, grow almost indefinitely bigger ? 
London has been growing for centuries, and is now growing at 
sucha rate that it adds to itself a population as great as that of 
Norwich every year, or, say, 750,000 every ten years. Ifit goeson 
in this way for another century, it will contain eleven millions 
of people, which seems somehow to everybody to be absurd; 
but nobody will tell us precisely why it is absurd, or what 
is to be the ultimate checking force. Certainly it will not 
be a legal one. The notion of our forefathers that the 
growth of London should be stopped by law has long since 
been abandoned, not only as impracticable, but as an unjust 
interference with ordinary human liberty. If a man likes 
to live in London, and will pay his taxes and behave 
properly while he lives there, to prevent him, or still more 
to expel him, seems a wantonness of oppression. Nobody 
nowadays would vote for such a law, or obey it if passed. 
Certainly, also, the growth will not be stopped by any physical 
cause. We talk of want of room, but London is not built up 
to half the height in the air of Paris, or New York, or Old 
Edinburgh, and has quantities of building-space all round it. 
The Northern suburbs can be spread out five miles in a direct 
line before they are out of omnibus-reach; the West can expand 
for nearly as many miles; and Eastward, miles of cheap land 
invite the builder. Even in the South the density might be 
tripled, and then not exceed the density of Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
most Conservative of boroughs, which is not so crammed as to 
be a scandal. Eight millions or more could certainly be housed 
before any one perceived that distances had become impracticable, 
and the contrivances for overcoming them are multiplying fast. 
The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways have not 
half enough feeders yet, and electric trams and omnibuses 
already promise to relieve us of the difficulty of providing 
horses and storing forage for them. The special habit of 
London, too, which is not so much to add street to street 
as city to city, diminishes the difficulty of distance, each city 
or quartier remaining for many of the purposes of life—for 
indispensable shopping, for instance, and the distribution 
of food—a self-contained entity, with everything absolutely 
essential to life procurable within its own circuit. The difficulty 
of room does not exist, and that of distance will, as it has done 
hitherto, gradually disappear, while that of food, enormous as 
it looks, is probably quite imagiuary. Nothing can, it is true, 
be conceived that is prima facie more improbable, or even 
monstrous, than that twelve, or even eight millions of people 
should dwell together on land which, because of their houses, can 
grow nothing; but still, four millions of people already do it, 
and do not suffer. If they can be fed from outside, so can three 
times their number, the increase only requiring more railway- 
trucks, more carts, more steamers, and more hands, all of which 
are forthcoming in profusion. The idea that the means of 
intercommunication may be overtaxed has in it very little 
reason. London in 1830 contained a million-and-a-half of 
people, and as yet not a railway brought so much as a potato 
to the city. It is probable, indeed, that every increase 
of population makes London easier to feed by making it a 
more certain as well as profitable market, and thus increasing 
the permanent number and improving the organisation of 
those who live by supplying its necessities. The supplies 
of food must, no doubt, come from a distance; but then, so do 
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the supplies of all England, and the storage of corn, meat, and 
vegetables near London is not more difficult than their storage 
anywhere else. Nothing in time of peace adjusts itself like 
the food-supply of a great city, and there is not, that we can 
remember, in modern history a clearly proved instance of a 
dangerous falling short. The preposterous “Law of the 
Maximum,” in 1793, did, it is true, nearly starve Paris for 
some months; but the people still had bread, and the moment 
the law was abolished, the supplies became as ample as before. 
Nothing but war or insurrection could impede the working of the 
mechanism in London. As to water, the supply could be tripled 
with ease, either, as Mr. Harrison suggests, by stealing a lake from 
Westmoreland or Wales, or by constructing a lake of our own— 
a reservoir huge as a tank in Tanjore—in some spot where 
the rainfall is heavy, and rivulets easily collected. As to health, 
we doubt very greatly if a high death-rate will prevent crowding 
in London any more than in Naples; but there will be no high 
death-rate. Nospot can be more crowded than Marylebone, and 
Marylebone is healthier than most rural districts, and might 
be made, the hygeists say, the healthiest spot to die in 
in the world, the death-rate being brought down to 12 or 
13 per 1,000. Fogs would be blacker, no doubt, in a city so 
terribly extended ; but fogs only kill the aged, and the energy 
of an epidemic does not depend upon the size of a city. London 
is not half so liable to cholera as, say, Plymouth ; and with 
every grand increase, say, of half-a-million, shows a greater 
tendency to immunity from ravaging disease. 


It seems to us that only one of two causes could materially 
check the growth of London, and that neither of them is 
likely to occur. If the means of obtaining a livelihood became 
few, there must, of course, be decay; but what sign is there of 
such achangeP The volume of British trade does not diminish, 
but only the rate of profit; and it is the volume, not the profit, 
which settles the number of hands required. There is no centri- 
fugal tendency perceptible removing commerce from the centre 
to the outports, and the amount of manufacturing business 
does not diminish, On the contrary, all manufactures not 
dependent on cheap coal tend towards London, where the supply 
of labour, and especially female labour, is always redundant, 
where strikes are difficult to organise, and where raw material 
of every kind is procurable at the shortest notice. So also does 
the depot business arising from the fact that London is the 
banking-house of the trade of the world, and the place where 
everything may be most safely stored and most readily sold for 
cash. These causes, which have filled East London, must continue 
to work while quiet is maintained ; and there is no proof as yet 
that quiet will be seriously disturbed. The vastness of London, 
which alarms so many speculators on social problems, has as 
yet tended only to increase order, first by enlarging the indus- 
trial army, which can never desire disturbance; and secondly, 
by impressing the imagination of ruling men, who even now 
rather exaggerate than minimise the effect of a successful 
London riot. The difficulty of the unemployed is, no doubt, 
a serious one; but we think it will be found, in the long-run, 
that the concentration of labour will increase rather than 
diminish the facilities of affording relief, while it is certain that 
London develops charity as no other place in the world does, 
We are afraid to quote the figures, lest we should be deluged 
with letters, but we have had before us evidence that London 
gives away, population for population, more than double what is 
given by any English city, and fourfold what is given by any 
city of the Continent. Finally, what is to diminish the 
great cause of the growth of London,—its attractiveness as a 
social centre? The present writer is one of those who, 
though condemned to live in London, do not feel its attrac- 
tiveness, wearying always of the mental pressure caused 
by the mere existence of such multitudes; but the infinite 
majority do feel it. Every month, the most energetic, the 
most active, the most hopeful men in the villages and the 
little towns emigrate to London, where life is lively, and the 
streets are full, and the individual is unwatched yet secure, and 
there is an off-chance, however remote, for every man; and they 
never leave it again. One would not think the smaller streets, 
which in London are so unintelligibly squalid, were very 
attractive; but it is certain that, to a majority of their residents, 
life anywhere else seems almost unbearably insipid, and that a 
village favourite once submerged in that whirlpool, is lost to that 
village for evermore. The immigrants may not prosper as a body, 
but they must prosper in great numbers. The present writer, 
living a year or two ago in an out-of-the-way village in South Eng- 











land, with less than twelve hundred people in it, was startled to 
find that a Bank Holiday brought to it forty visitors, all sons of 
artisans, petty shopkeepers, and labourers, all well clothed, all 
in their own judgment “ getting on,” and all able to throw away 
a railway-fare for three hundred miles, not only for them- 
selves, but for their wives and sweethearts, just to see 
their kinsfolks’ faces once a year. Every one of those 
men felt raised in the scale of being by having become a 
Londoner, and they are but samples of those who, on the same 
day, were pouring into the twenty thousand parishes and 
hamlets of the country. This disposition to appreciate London 
has grown all through the writer’s lifetime, and is growing still, 
until it has become, with many of the few who return, a positive 
disease, a nostalgia, as it were, reversed. It is as keen as the senti- 
ment of Parisians, which is a passion, and it increases with 
every development of education, not unnaturally, for the first 
result of education is to make one percipient of dullness. The 
consciousness of the rural classes has awakened to the monotony 
as well as to the comparative hopelessness of their lives, and 
the passion for “town” is slowly emptying many a country- 
side, rendering them, we may add, far pleasanter places to 
those for whom seclusion and silence have their charms. The 
dreamers think that a peasant tenure will cure that disposition ; 
but though we are on their side for other reasons, we doubt their 
judgment upon this, and believe that with increasing cultivation 
the indraft of London, due to its attractivenes’, will be found 
stronger and stronger, till in 1980 our great-grandchildren will 
smile to think that when London was comparatively a village, 
with only four millions of people in it, it was thought an over- 
grown place. 
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THE SUCCESSION TO THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Yonur article of December 17th on “The Succession to 
the Liberal Leadership ” raises one of the most important and 
interesting political questions of the day. The four men named 
in the article as the only individuals whose political position 
and qualifications place them (so to speak) “in the running” 
for the assumption of the leadership after Mr. Gladstone, are Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry Fowler, and 
Sir George Trevelyan. I have no wish to discuss the relative 
merits of these distinguished politicians ; the remarks which the 
article induces me to make (with your permission) have a 
different object in view. 

It is stated in the article that the leadership in the hands of 
a Peer could “ hardly be anything but nominal as regards the 
House of Commons ;” and it is concluded that a man like Lord 
Rosebery (though you do not apparently ignore his claims) 
cannot be taken into account in any forecast about the Liberal 
leadership. 

I do not dispute the premiss; but I venture to question the 
conclusion, notwithstanding that it is the House of Commons 
whence the Administration of tie day must derive its real power. 
Lord Rosebery is, as you will probably admit, a man of great 
parts and remarkable power. He has shown himself to be a 
most able administrator in the office which, more than any 
other department, puts administrative capacities to the test. 
He is known, respected, and admired throughout the diplo- 
matic world. He is essentially in touch with the democratic 
tendencies of the age. He possesses powers of oratory in 
which wit, humour, keen sense of debate, courage, and grace 
all abound. He is a man of consummate dexterity and manifold 
resource. His wealth and social position place him above all 
sordid considerations with which the temptations of office have, 
unfortunately, too close a connection. He was one of the 
earliest apostles of the newest article in the Liberal-Radical 
creed; indeed, some time before Mr. Gladstone launched his 
Home-rule scheme, Lord Rosebery (as is well known) had 
advocated considerable constitutional changes in the direction 
of Federation, which, among other things, might conduce to the 
solution of the Irish problem. He has the fighting power of 
Sir William Harcourt, the moderation and fairness of Mr. John 
Morley, the robustness of Mr. Fowler, and the polish of Sir 
George Trevelyan. He is possessed of an innate genius for 
statesmanship. My contention is that, when a party is fortunate 
enough to have such a man in its foremost ranks, there are con- 
siderations of no small weight which, so far from disqualifying 
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him for the assumption of the leadership because he is a Peer, 
make it desirable that the leadership should be reposed in him. 

To the leadership of a party, the office of Prime Minister, 
when that party has secured a mujority in the country, 
naturally belongs; and I submit that there is much to be said 
in favour of entrusting that office to a member of the House of 
Lords, when his other qualifications are equal, if not superior, 
to those of his colleagues. 

My belief is that many of the blunders in administration and 
mistakes in policy committed by successive Governments, are in 
no small degree attributable to the fact that the Prime Minister 
is usually overweighted by the duties of his office; and I hold 
that this must be the case when the Prime Minister occupies the 
position of Leader of the House of Commons, as he has done 
during about eighteen years out of the last quarter of a century. 
The duties attaching to the office of Prime Minister have long 
been heavy; they are now overwhelming. The Prime Minister 
has not only to preside at Cabinet Councils, to be in constant 
communication with the Sovereign, to dispose of patronage, 
to smooth over difficulties, to deal with personal questions, to 
shape generally the policy of his Administration at home and 
abroad; he ought also to assist in the construction of all 
measures to be submitted to Parliament, to advise on all 
administrative and executive questions of any moment, to 
attend closely to the work of the Foreign Office, to be conversant 
with all important Colonial and Indian questions; to have 
sufficient leisure to look ahead, instead of “living from hand to 
mouth,” and only dealing with matters when they have become 
really urgent; to be a referee easily accessible to all his 
colleagues,—in short, to exercise a general supervision over all 
the administrative departments. 

I submit that such duties, if they are to be fulfilled with real 
efficiency, are hardly compatible with the present leadership of 
the House of Commons, which constitutes such a heavy tax on 
the time and strength of a Minister. The tax, indeed, is so 
great as nearly to justify the present unprecedented and 
anomalous arrangement whereby the office of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, involving no departmental work, has been 
bestowed on Mr. W. H. Smith. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that, contrary to common belief 
there are certain distinct advantages in having a Peer as leader 
of a party and First Minister of the Crown which at any rate 
go far to counterbalance the disadvantages resulting from such 
anarrangement; and that, consequently, Lord Rosebery is in no 
sense debarred by the accident of birth from assuming the lead 
of one of the great parties of the State. I venture to think 
that it is to him that the Liberal Party will do most wisely to 
look as the man on whose shoulders Mr. Gladstone’s mantle may 
most worthily and befittingly fall, to whom they can without 
fear entrust their destinies, and in whom they can without mis- 
givings place their confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. S. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON IRELAND. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Reckless statements made, and religious antipathies shown 
by prominent Unionists, increase much the difficulties we Irish 
defenders of the integrity of the Empire have to contend with. 

I ask your permission to protest against’ one of the latest 
exhibitions of that anti-Irish and anti-Catholic feeling which 
deprives us of the sympathy of many trae and loyal men. Ina 
letter written at the beginning of this month (to the Times) by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, claiming for himself a special knowledge of 
Treland on account of his having spent a summer at the Chief 
Secretary’s lodge, he lets both his imagination and his bigotry 
run riot. 

“No Irishman, Catholic or Protestant,” he says, ‘could 
possibly have done for national education in Ireland what was 
being done by Sir Alexander Macdonald,—a Scotchman, yet as 
heartily devoted to Ireland as any of her own sons.” Yet not 
only was Sir Alexander an Irishman racy of the soil, but his 
successor, Sir Patrick Keenan—who, bettering his example, has 
not only brought our primary education to its present high 
state of excellence, but framed, and, with Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s 
assistance, carried through Parliament, our admirable system of 
intermediate education—is both an Irishman and a Catholic. 

So much for reckless statement. Now for religious antipathy. 
In the same letter he denounces the Catholic Church as “an 
obscurantist Church which, by repressing intelligence, cripples 
industry.” Surely this is the very blindness of bigotry. We 
know, and unpleasantly feel, that the industry of children of this 








obscurantist and industry-crippling Church in Belgium and the 
Rhenish Provinces is running us rather hard in the markets of 
the world. 

The true obscurantists, in my opinion, are those statesmen who 
year after year, omit to redress the monstrous injustice of -— 
University system. Over and over again, to the late, as well 
as to the present Government, the cruel wrong which that 
system inflicts upon our people has been shown. While the 
higher education of the minority is richly, and even lavishly 
endowed, not one endowed lay Catholic College exists from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. 

Not many years ago, the best Chief Secretary which the 
generation has seen said to me :—“ Is it not a poor thing that, 
in preparing measures for Irish education, I must consider the. 
wishes of English Dissenters and Scotch Presbyterians rather 
than of the Irish people ?” 

This scandalous wrong has done much to alienate from our 
cause many of our best men, both lay and clerical. I doubt 
whether English Churchmen, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
downwards, would be very warm supporters of a system of 
government which gave Oxford and Cambridge to Catholics or 
Dissenters, and left them out in the cold. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith would do more to support the Union by 
devoting his splendid abilities to the removal of this injustice, 
than by ignoring Irish capacity and reviling the Church of the 
Irish people.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tervoe, December 19th. Emy. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE CROFTER 
COMMISSION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—Will you allow me in your columns to enter a little pro- 
test against the extraordinary arguments and conclusions in 
your article of December 17th on “ Fair Rents in the Scottish 
Highlands,” as regards the censure cast indiscriminately on all 
proprietors whose rents have been lowered by the Crofters? 
Commission P 

The leading fallacy is in the third paragraph of the article 
(p. 1,733), which affirms that the present agricultural depression 
has nothing to do with the value of land held by the smaller 
class of tenants, called crofters. What the writer means by this 
I cannot understand. Upon what principle land is ever to be 
valued when held for agricultural purposes, except upon the 
value of its produce, is quite unintelligible. Of course, there are 
holdings so small as to belong rather to the class of allotments 
than to crofts properly so called. The rent of allotments in 
connection with cottages is generally higher than the mere 
agricultural value, if it were reckoned as part of a farm. The 
element of accommodation comes in, and the rent of allotments 
generally is determined by average market rates in each district. 

But a large proportion of crofts in the Highlands are simply 
small farms. The family lives on them, and, in the main, lives 
upon them. The tenant very often also fishes, or goes to the 
low country at certain seasons, to earn wages by labour, in the 
case of the smaller crofts. But this is not the practice of the 
tenants of the larger and better crofts, lying between the rentals 
of £10 and £30. In the main, these crofters live on the pro- 
duce of their holdings, and pay rent out of its produce. Now, 
what are the facts as regards the effects of agricultural 
depression upon that produce? The great fall in values 
affected the price of wheat, in the first place, most seriously. 
Land which can only grow that crop, or is best adapted for it, 
fell in rental rapidly, and 50 per cent. does not measure that fall. 
The fall in value of the other cereals followed more slowly, and 
has not reached the same comparative depression. Dairy 
produce, although depressed, has never fallen in the same degree. 

The miscellaneous produce which gives value to land near 
great towns has not suffered any serious depression at all; and 
I am told that tenants of land near the great markets of 
Lancashire have not generally needed any abatements. The 
agricultural depression has, therefore, told very variously in 
different parts of the country,—according, strictly, to its bearing 
upon the special kinds of produce out of which rent was paid 
and profit was received. 

The special produce out of which rent is generally paid by 
small Highland tenants is lean, or store-cattle. To which must 


be added in many cases, but by no means in all, sheep and their 
wool. Now, it is a fact that the great depression in value which 
has been affecting so many articles of produce, did not reach 
store-cattle till the year 1885. Not only fair prices, but even 
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high prices, continued to be realised for our Highland cattle 
during many years up to 1884.85. Since that year, and during 
that year, the depression reached this particular article of produce, 
and reached it in a severe degree. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that the fall has been unprecedented, because I recollect 
prices being as low about forty years ago. One of my tenants 
told me lately that he recollects having bought a cow at that 
time at a price about as low as that which hasruled lately. The 
fall has varied, of course, with the quality of stock. But for 
the inferior qualities of stock and for young beasts, it has been 
very heavy. 

It is in the face of these facts that the writer of your article 
gravely asserts that new valuations of mountain or Highland 
land, which show large abatements of rent in 1887, cannot be 
explained upon any grounds connected with agricultural de- 
pression. Yet these valuations have been made at the very 
bottom of the deepest depression which has affected the special 
produce of the Highlands for at least half-a-century. If the 
Commissioners have not taken this into account in their 
revaluations, they cannot have proceeded on the principle 
which determines all values, and is now determining all rents 
which are regulated by the ordinary laws of commerce, for land 
of the same kind, and yielding only the same kinds of produce. 
I prefer to believe, and I do believe, that the Commissioners 
have acted on some intelligible principle; and the only intelli- 
gible principle in such cases is the principle which is founded on 
produce and its market values. 

If the great fall in value which has recently (since 1884) 
affected the price of the cattle ordinarily produced by crofters 
be taken into account, and if this be compared with the abate- 
ments of rent made by the Commissioners, the result will be 
exactly the reverse of the conclusion drawn by the writer of 
your article. It will prove that the former scale of rent, at the 
former scale of prices, must have been a very cheap scale of 
rent in a great majority of cases. 

Averages struck over a great variety of holdings, both as to 
size and quality, are quite deceptive. In the case of my own 
estate of Tiree, the per-centage varies greatly amongst the nearest 
neighbours in the same township. But as the Commissioners 
visited each croft separately, I conclude that they saw corre- 
sponding differences in the quality of the soil or in the quality 
of the stock. The value of that stock in the market, deeply 
depressed as it has lately been, they must, of course, have made 
a principal item in the valuation. To rule this item out of court, 
as regards the rents of crofters, when it unquestionably deter- 
mines all other agricultural rents whatever, is a contention 
altogether irrational. 

Ido not wish to dwell on any observations in your article 
which are personal to myself, farther than to say that I accept 
the full responsibility of the manner in which my agent con- 
ducted the case before the Commissioners. He acted on my in- 
structions, which were to lay every fact which was relevant 
before the Commission, to treat all my tenants in a friendly and 
courteous spirit; but, on the other hand, to allow no erroneous 
impression or statement to pass without correction. I have no 
reason to believe that the Commission or its Chairman found any 
fault whatever with the manner in which my case was handled. 
Quite the contrary. The whole investigation was conducted in 
a businesslike, and at the same time friendly spirit, and I may 
add that in a few cases of dispute among my tenants which we 
agreed to refer to the Commissioners, their decision has been in 
favour of the management of the estate. 

I may add that the arrears have almost entirely arisen since 
the fall in values began to affect the price of cattle, and that up 
to a very recent date, no tenantry on my estate paid more 
regularly or more fully than the crofters of Tiree. Let any 

‘competent man visit that island now, and compare its agriculture 
and the condition of its people with the account given of it by 
Forbes of Culloden in 1737, and he will see what an immense 


progress has been made,—an advance which can only be called - 


a rise from barbarism to civilisation and to comparative 
comfort. This advance has been entirely due to the manage- 
ment, in spite of more than thirty years of laissez-faire, of 
the suspension of all rule, and of the sufferance of subdivision 
according to native tendencies. Since that was stopped, and 
since the crofts were enlarged by systematic consolidation, the 
prosperity of the people has been steady and continuous. I 
hope it may continue to be so. But that depends now, more 
than it did before, on their own intelligence and their own 


means, 











I rejoice with the writer of the article in the result in 
Sutherland. No management has been more attacked and mis- 
represented. It turns out that the crofters’ rents here were not 
only cheap, but almost, if not altogether, eleemosynary. No 
small proprietor—no proprietor, even, with moderate means— 
could afford the enormous outlays and the charitable lettings 
which have been systematic with the Sutherland farmers during 
the last three generations.—I am, Sir, &c., ARGYLL, 

[A person who pays £30 a year of rent, whose house does not 
count for much, may very properly be described as a small 
farmer. It is probable that he not only lives on his land, but 
makes his living off it, having no other income than what arises 
from the sale of his produce. There are many such men in the 
Eastern Lowlands,—on the property of Lord Aberdeen, for in- 
stance, where, time out of mind, the rule has been to encourage 
holdings on which one pair of horses can do the holder’s work. 
The depression in agricultural prices has told severely upon such 
people. They are, however, comparatively scarce in the Highlands. 
The Duke of Argyll has selected the maximum figure given in the 
Act of Parliament as defining a “crofter.” Out of the eighteen 
hundred cases decided by the Commission, how many have been 
far below the half of that sum? We believe that the number 
who were rented under £5 greatly exceeded those who were 
rented over £15. Even in Tiree, the average rent in the cases 
investigated did not come near the latter amount. There were 
one hundred and thirty cases in all, and the rental brought into 
question was less than £1,300. What appreciable difference 
would a lowering of price make to such folk? They consume 
almost all they produce. Save for the sale of a“ stirk,” or a half- 
dozen standing sheep, they are unaffected by the influences that 
rule the market, and the sooner their condition is mended, so 
much the better will it be.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


POLEMICAL CONVICTIONS. 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I quite agree with the general drift of your article on this 
subject. As a matter of fact, the impalement which Dr. Liddon 
and I witnessed in Bosnia had no argumentative value whatever 
against the Turkish Government, the Turkish race, or the 
Turkish religion; and in all my polemic on the Eastern Question 
I never once quoted it. I sent a notice of it originally to the 
Times, to illustrate a mere detail of the controversy, and it never 
occurred to me that anybody would think it worth while to con- 
tradict what was a mere trivial incident in the carnival of horrors 
for which Lord Beaconsfield’s Government demanded condign 
punishment on the criminals. But trivial and utterly un- 
important as the story was in itself, it has constantly been 
used to discredit Dr. Liddon’s testimony and judgment, 
as well as my own, on other questions. ‘The last instance 
was Canon Isaac Taylor’s attempt to discredit my views 
on Islam by means of the grotesque bean-bag theory and 
the mythical hoaxer on the mythical Danube steamer. I think 
it was worth while, therefore, to knock the whole mythus on the 
head once for all. True, it was, as you say, “slaying the slain ”; 
but there are some controversialists of whom one may say 
what Napoleon said of the Russian soldiers,—‘ It is not 
enough to kill them; you must knock them down.” True 
also, that the small band represented by the two or three 
philo-Turks whom you name would not have been convinced by 
any evidence whatever. But outside of that small band was a large 
number of honest and open minds whom Lord Derby had com- 
pletely misled by his suppression of the despatches in which 
Consul Holmes admitted the direct contradictory of all that he 
had asserted in the despatches which Lord Derby published in 
all the newspapers. A year after the controversy was over, Sir 
W. Holmes himself frankly admitted to me that he had 
deliberately suppressed reports of impalements and other 
atrocities in Bosnia. And he defended his conduct—I am 
sure quite conscientiously—by the plea of patriotic motives. 
The real explanation of the anger against Dr. Liddon and 
myself on account of this unlucky impalement story, is the 
absurd notion that we had thus been the chief agents in getting 
up the agitation which ended in the Russo-Turkish War. Two 
of our opponents recently in the Times made this accusation. 
It is curious how few people, comparatively, carry the main 
facts of an inflamed controversy in their memories. Dr. Liddon 
and I left England for Servia on August 29th, 1876, and my 
first letter on the impalement appeared in the J'imes of Septem- 
ber 28th. But on August 29th (the day on which we left 
England) Lord Derby sent a despatch to the British Ambassador 
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at Constantinople, from which I quote the two opening 
sentences :— 

“T think it right to mention, for your guidance, that the impression 
produced here by events in Bulgaria has completely destroyed sym- 
pathy with Turkey. The feeling is universal, and so strong that even 
if Russia were to declare war against the Porte, her Majesty’s 
Government would find it practically impossible to interfere.” 

A week later, Lord Derby wrote again :— 

“The accounts of outrages and excesses committed by the Turkish 
troops upon an unhappy, and for the most part unresisting, popula- 
tion, has roused an universal feeling of indignation in all classes of 
English society.” 

Why, it was five weeks after these despatches from Lord Derby 
before even Mr. Gladstone broke silence by speech or pen on the 
Turkish atrocities. Never was there a less got-up, never a more 
spontaneous agitation, than that against the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in the autumn of 1876; and one of the most energetic of 
the coryphzi of the agitation was the philo-Turk Pall Mall 
Gazette of those days.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcorm MacCott. 


A LANDLORD’S GRIEVANCE. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The publicity which you have given to the letter of “A 
Small Squire” in your issue of December 17th, may possibly 
spread an erroneous view of the existing law with regard to 
settled land. I therefore ask your permission to make the fol- 
lowing comments. Your correspondent, after stating that he 
desires to build a house on the settled estate, and that if he 
should do so his expenditure will not profit his family of 
daughters, but will enure for the benefit of a nephew, pro- 
ceeds thus:—“I might, it is true, borrow for drainage, 
but I cannot for building a house or ornamental planting; 
yet without the two latter I must be an absentee, and 
spend the income derived from the land away from it.” 
Your correspondent, however, is apparently unaware of the 
existence of statutes which enable him to do all that he requires, 
By the Limited Owners’ Residences Act, 1870, and the amending 
Act of 1871, he may, with the sanction of the Land Commission, 
erect his house, and charge the cost thereof (so long as it does 
not exceed two years’ rental of the estate) on the inheritance. 
By the Improvement of Land Act, 1864, the operation of which- 
is extended by Sections 30 and 25 of the Settled Land Act, 
1882, he may in like manner charge the inheritance with the 
cost of planting. If he objects that neither of these Acts 
enable him to get water at the cost of the estate, I 
would refer him to the Limited Owners’ Reservoirs and 
Water-Supply Act, 1877. “A Small Squire” also asserts that 
Lord Cairns’s Act (the Settled Land Act, 1882) “has done 
very little real good, and it leaves too much to private 
trustees who may always be trusted to fear responsibility, and 
thus prove obstructive.” This assertion shows that your corre- 
spondent has entirely misapprehended the scheme of Lord 
Cairns’s Act. Except with regard to a sale of the principal 
mansion house, the trustees have no power of proving obstruc- 
tive. Their consent to a sale or lease is not required, and their 
dissent would be a matter of indifference. Their principal 
function is to receive and invest the purchase-money; and even 
there, within the limit of the prescribed securities, they must 
obey the directions of the “limited owner.” 

The allegation of your correspondent that the Act has done 
little good (by which I understand him to mean has been little 
used), is quite contrary to the everyday experience of practical 
lawyers. On the contrary, Settled Land Act sales are extremely 
numerous, and the Act has, after five years’ experience, been 
found to work very smoothly and successfully. No doubt, like 
every important statute, it has had, now and again, to be con- 
strued by the Court; yet having regard to its novel character, 
it is really wonderful that so few difficulties have arisen in the 
working of a statute which, in spite of the opinion of “A Small 
Squire,” is an honour to the man who conceived it, and the man 
who put that conception into its present admirable form.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Lincoln’s Inn, December 20th. Artuur UNDERIILL. 


THE IRISH LANDLORDS’ CONVENTION. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ** SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—The paragraph in the Spectator of December 17th on the 
Irish Landlords’ Convention seems to be founded on an in- 
accurate report of the transactions of that body. So far from 
asking that family charges should be reduced, the Convention, 








by a very large majority, resolved—“ That it is neither just nor 
politic to make any compulsory reduction of the interest on 
mortgages, and that it is practically impossible to draw any 
distinction between mortgages and family charges,” Nothing 
was more applauded by the Convention than Mr. Bagwell’s 
appeal not to do “anything whatever that savoured of an act of 
complicity with those evil, dishonest men who had preached al} 
over the world the repudiation of the most sacred obligations, ag 
by doing so they would be placing themselves in a position no 
better than that occupied by those men whom they were 
spending their lives in fighting,” nor “to condemn that Con- 
vention to sterility and impotence by asking to interfere with 
jointures and annuities, with the portions of the widow and the 
orphan.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. ve F. Monyteomery, 
Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, Co. Tyrone, December 20th. 


(We think there is an obvious distinction between family 
charges and mortgages.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


EST-IL POSSIBLE ? 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—The Devizes Gazette for December 15th contains the report 
of a Radical meeting at Seend in support of the Home-rule 
movement, at which addresses were given by Mr. Fuller, M.P, 
for West Wilts, and others. In the course of the proceedings, 
a violent speech was made by Mr. Payton, of Trowbridge, 
in which he is reported to have said:—“They had heard of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, against whom he should not 
hesitate to say a great deal. The rule upon his estate 
had been that nobody upon it could marry without asking the 
permission of the landlord’s agent, and nobody could stay upon 
the estate even for a day or two without that same permission,” 
“In three years no less than 221,000 families were evicted from 
their homes, and the object of the Government and of the 
Crimes Bill was to enable the landlords to keep on doing it.” 
“He had visited Mitchelstown, which was a grand place, and 
would have been a far better town if it had not been for the 
cursed Countess of Kingston, and he said it with all respect to 
her.” “The priests and the National League combined were the 
guardians of law and order. If any man came to his house and 
turned out his wife and family, he would knock his brains out, 
and not be long about it.” ‘ They wanted local self-government 
in England as well as in Ireland. Why in the devil should Lord 
Tomnoddy, or the squires, or the parsons do all the county busi- 
ness, and the ratepayers have no voice in it ?” “ As for that tyrant 
Balfour, he would not regret to hear that he was dead. He did 
not wish him to die by violent means, but it would be a blessing 
for him and for many if he did die.” No protest was offered 
against these outrageous remarks by Mr. Fuller, M.P., whose 
son is, I believe, the Gladstonian candidate for that division of 
Wilts in which Lord Lansdowne’s estates lie. A Wiltshire corre- 
spondent has informed me that Mr. Payton is an accredited 
Gladstonian lecturer in that district. This seems so unlikely, 
that I invite the contradiction of so incredible a state of affairs.— 
T an, Sir, &c., xX, 








MONSIGNOR PERSICO’S MISSION. 

(To rHE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—Upon Monsignor Persico’s report to the Pope, and the 
Pope’s consequent action or inaction, I believe the general feeling 
of the mass of English people towards Romanism will depend 
for some time to come. For many years we have thankfully 
seen a decline of hostility towards Roman Catholics. The 
celebration of November 5th has been dying out, and Roman 
Catholics have been enabled, free from all disability, to dwell 
in friendship with fellow-citizens of different creeds. This is as 
it should be. 

But when it has filtered down into the average Englishman 
that some Bishops and the majority of priests—Roman Catholic 
—in Ireland have incited to contempt for the Eighth and Sixth 
Commandments, and have met with no rebuke from his Holiness 
the Pope, no other conviction can be arrived at but that the 
Roman Catholic Church, for the sake of expediency, will allow 
Irish priests to play fast and loose with the moral code,—a 
thing which it would never dream of conniving at either in 
London or New York. 

No such excuse as the possibility of losing influence can 
justify such action, and I cannot but foresee a tension of feeling 
in England about it full of danger to the happy concord which 
has been growing now for so long. It would not need much 
effort to fan into a flame the spark of mischief which is struck 
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by the attitude of the Irish priesthood. I do not believe for a 
moment that the English Roman Catholic priesthood shares it. 

We are grieved to see an old historic Church—which, with all 
her faults, has a magnificent record, and whose earlier life is our 
own as much as hers—sinking, in one part even, to the low level 
of political partisanship, allying herself with men who commit 
crimes from which it is the Church’s primary duty to rescue 
them. We expect better things of her, and trust ere long to see 
them. Better a man or a nation be poor with probity, than 
well-to-do with wrong-doing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Church Rectory, December 19th. Tuos, F. Cotirs. 





THE MAAMTRASNA MURDER. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 17th, there is a paragraph 
referring in terms of condemnation to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
“attack on Lord Spencer, and his readiness to revise the Maam- 
trasna sentences.” I am not concerned to defend Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, but I beg you to judge from what is stated in 
this letter whether there are not two sides to the question. 

Three men were executed for this atrocious crime, two of 
whom confessed their guilt; the third, an old man who could 
not understand a word of English, was strongly believed to 
be innocent, and was emphatically declared innocent by the 
younger men some days before their execution. So great was 
the impression in official quarters that a mistake was being 
made, that Lord Spencer himself sent down Mr. Brady, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, to Galway Gaol, to take down the 
statements of the two younger men, then at the point of 
death. They solemnly declared that the old man was guiltless, 
and the official report was made accordingly. The telegraph 
was kept open all night, every one believing that a reprieve was 
inevitable after this official inquiry; but Lord Spencer, an 
obstinate man, because, as many believe, a very weak man, came 
to the unprecedented determination to hang the old man, whose 
name was Joyce. 

So strongly did I feel about it, that before the debate on the 
Maamtrasna case came on, I, who was then a supporter of the 
Government, went to Mr. Gladstone and told him that my con- 
science would compel me to vote and speak against what had 
been so wretchedly done in these sad circumstances. However 
willing the Parnellites may be to keep this and other instances 
of official weakness in high quarters in the background, now 
that the best-abused officials who ever governed Ireland have 
gone over to them, it is certain that a feeling of horror and 
indignation passed over the County Galway at these pro- 
ceedings, and that it was largely shared by neutral persons, as 
well as by those who had grounds of tolerably sure knowledge. 

I have always thought that Mr. Brady’s official report on the 
case of Miles Joyce ought to have been published, and I now 
challenge its production by Lord Spencer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, December 17th. Mitcuett Henry. 





FREE-TRADE AND THE SUGAR-BOUNTIES. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your reference to me on December 17th entitles me to 
ask you to let me point out to your readers in what respect 
your views in connection with the question of foreign bounties 
appear to me erroneous. It is true that we are benefited by the 
increased prosperity of other countries, and by their carrying 
out sound commercial legislation. But I maintain that this is 
not the case when the departure from it confers a great benefit 
upon us. 

Let us suppose that in some foreign country a railway is pro- 
jected which would be of great use to us by carrying commo- 
dities destined for our markets, and that the Government of 
that country were to promise a subvention which would 
enable this railway to be constructed. According to your 
views, if we thought the money so promised might be 
more productively employed, we should beg that it might 
not be given, as “our wish was to see all parts of 
the world produce what they can produce under the most 
advantageous conditions.” Surely this would be very foolish 
on our part. Yet we do the same when we entreat foreign 
Governments to withdraw from us the annual subsidy of two 
millions which, with unconscious generosity, they pay to us. 
This proceeding, however, is justified by some because it is an 
economic error to prop up one particular industry at the expense 
of the public. 

I am glad that Sir Louis Mallet objects to retaliatory duties, 


and that he has so clearly explained the difficulty of imposing 
them.—I an, Sir, &c., 

South Audley Street, December 22nd. F. Leveson Gower. 

(The supposed railway would only be a temporary loss, and 
might bea great future gain, to the country making it. Bounties 
which disturb gravely the natural course of production and 
trade, involve, even at first, much more loss to us than they 
confer gain upon us.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


NATURE. 

Naturz is like a sister to my eyes, 

A maiden playful, petulant, and shy. 

Deep in her face sweet meanings I espy 
Which now she fain would hide, as the far skies 
Hide their blue souls by some thin cloud that flies, 

Rendering concealment lovelier. I sigh 

When gazing on her charms, so quietly 
Expressed, and learn her soul by its fair guise. 





Sometimes, with folded hands upon her breast, 
Alone, apart, like some sweet nun, I hear 
Her pray. Sometimes she sings to me, and fear 
And joy alternate rob my mind of rest. 
Her dullest ways are full of winsomeness : 
Her saddest moods are rich with hopes that bless. 
Witt Foster. 








ART. 


= ae, 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL - COLOURS. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

As a rule, our readers will agree with us that babies do not form, 
perhaps, the most interesting subject for pictures, but Mr. 
Gregory’s baby, in a red dress and red velvet cloak, is one of 
the strongest works in the present exhibition; and, technically, 
as good as anything which the artist has done for several years. 
An original and unconventional mind perhaps never shows 
its peculiar quality to better advantage than when it takes 
a conventional subject and strips it of all common- 
place. This is what Mr. Gregory has done in the picture 
before us. A fat child of two, clad in a very ugly and 
exaggerated manner, standing plump in front of the spectator, 
like an imperfectly balanced doll,—such are the facts with which 
the artist has had to deal. But by his power of painting on the 
one hand, and his grip of the character and expression of the 
child on the other, he has succeeded in producing a picture which 
is not only a portrait of the baby in question, but which seems 
typical of all babyhood. ‘The picture is delightful, because it 
shows how superior humanity is to clothes, even when humanity 
is only two years old. It is absolutely impossible, after having 
looked a moment at this baby’s face, to think of his cloak and 
frock and shoes, or anything but what a funny little determined 
fellow the real child must be. 

We spoke in an article a few weeks ago of the decline of 
English landscape-painting,—notably in the Manchester Exhi- 
bition. There are, however, in the present Gallery two or three 
pictures of the old kind, sach as might well make us hesitate in 
affirming the above proposition. Look, for an instance of this, at 
Mr. James Webb’s “ Salisbury, after the Floods,” in which we 
see the town, with the spires of its churches and cathedral over- 
hung by a great, grey, misty cloud from which the rain has 
only just ceased to fall, A gleam of sunlight strikes through 
the mist on the barges and sailors and the maddy shore in the 
foreground of the picture; whilst in the distance, the soft haze 
in which the town seems bathed, melts imperceptibly into the 
sky above. A fine work this, though perhaps it could never 
have existed if Turner had not previously painted; not an 
imitation ; it is the composition of an artist who is working on 
the same lines as his great predecessor, and who succeeds in 
achieving somewhat similar results. 

For a contrast to this, take a little picture by Mr. Charles H. 
Shannon, entitled “ When Man was Chased by Beast.” This 
represents four pre-historic men running as hard as they can 
down a rocky path towards the spectators, while in the distance 
a mammoth with an unmistakable hunter tendency in his eye, 
is pursuing them. ‘The work, small and slight as it is, has 





distinct and admirable qualities. In the first place, it is 
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natural and genuine, painted because the artist wanted to 
paint it, full of freshness and full of life. The figures might 
be better drawn, we will allow; but their movements and their 
expression could scarcely be improved. Besides this, the subject 
has been gripped hard, and the story is told, without aid of the 
title, with perfect plainness. Add to these merits that though 
the composition is full of fun, it is also most pleasant to look 
upon, prettily as well as ingeniously composed, and with delicate 
hints of colour in every detail. Mr. Shannon has another 
little composition here of “Cincinnatus being called from the 
plough to be Dictator,” a subject which lends itself, no doubt, 
to the heroic artistic treatment. Mr. Shannon, however, has 
conceived his work from another point of view. We might 
almost suspect him of poking fun at the Patres Conscripti, 
who look very cold and uncomfortable in their togas, as they 
stand thrusting out a scroll which announces the decision of 
the Republic, towards Cincinnatus, who seems by no means 
eager to accept office. There is a comical contrast between 
the realism of the ploughed field in rainy weather and the 
historic draperies, which the artist has felt keenly, and 
which gives to his little sketch the same element of originality 
of which we have spoken as being noticeable in the first com- 
position. If artists only knew what a relief it is to find pictures 
in which there is even a gleam of a fresh idea, we should have 
more work of this kind, work which dares to be imperfect, for 
the sake of saying something which could hardly be otherwise 
said. The flavour of both the works we have mentioned would 
have entirely evaporated if they had been wrought out into large 
and important compositions. The facts were just worth saying 
in the manner in which they were said, and it was a great treat, 
to the present writer at least, on the “ varnishing-day,” to notice 
one artist after another going up and chuckling over Mr. 
Shannon’s delicate and amusing fancies. 
Two of the most important portraits in the exhibition are by 
a namesake of this artist (Mr. J.J. Shannon). Of these—the 
most attractive represents a young lady in a pink dress, of 
whom our first thought is of her perfect cleanliness. She has 
evidently just been turned out by her maid, scientifically turned 
out, as from the most perfect bandbox. From the crown of her 
head to the tip of her shoe, everything is as it ought to be, fresh 
and new and spotless, and in the latest possible fashion. And 
yet the picture docs escape conventionality, and is not a mere 
reproduction of millinery. It gives the impression that, after 
all, an English girl is a very first-rate article, and that, as 
Calverley said :— 
‘‘ A maiden’s heart is as champagne, ever aspiring and struggling 


upward, 
And it needeth that its motions be checked with the silvered cork of 


propriety ; 
He that can afford the price, his be the precious treasure, 
Let him drink deeply of its sweetness, nor grumble if it tasteth of 
the cork.” 
Technically speaking, the picture is a fine one; and the pose of 
the figure is natural and graceful. Mr. Shannon’s second portrait 
is of Lady Mande-Hooper, and is a more ambitious attempt in 
its composition of light and shade. This, too, is an interesting 
work, though hardly likely to be so popular as the first. 

Mr. Aumonier sends a good example in his usual quiet 
landscape style,—a picture which is especially admirable in 
its rendering of atmosphere, and in the various planes of 
distance shown in the composition. His is not painting 
which, as a rule, looks well in exhibitions; the motive is too 
purely artistic, the sentiment too unforced. People who will 
stay and gaze with rapture at the network of twigs against 
an orange sunset of Mr. Leader, or the blasted pine-tree 
lost in the mist of Mr. Macwhirter, are apt to pass without 
notice these renderings of everyday English scenes, in which 
there is nothing specially dramatic, or specially sentimental. 
But for this very reason, pictures of this sort are good to 
live with, and tell their quiet story in fuller detail as one’s 
acquaintance with them grows more intimate and more pro- 
longed. Good pictures are like books and people; they do 
not yield much pleasure worth the having on a superticial 
acquaintanceship. One of the worst qualities of modern art is 
that, owing to the development of the “ Exhibition,” pictures are 
painted for the purpose of “ hitting you in the eye” at first sight, 
and attracting your attention at any cost. The cost is, that 
when such pictures are bought and taken home, the dramatic 
insistance which was at first your satisfaction, becomes soon an 
intolerable nuisance; the thinness of sentiment is only too 





claimed. Many works of our modern painters are, as George 
Eliot said, “ both garrulous and eager, like talk delivered from a 
stool in the parrot-house.” 

Mr. Edwin Hayes is one of the most old-fashioned of our 
sea-painters, and it is with a certain amount of pleasure that 
we can add to this, that he is still at his best. We will not 
speak in detail of his large work here, but draw the atten. 
tion of our readers to a small coast-picture, entitled “ Low Tide 
Port Madoc.” No finer piece of atmosphere, no pleasanter pris 
position, is to be found in the Gallery. The work is as refined 
as a Bonnington, and as natural as a David Cox. Higher praise 
it would be difficult to give. 

The pre-Raphaelite painters in this Gallery do not shine, 
It would be hard to say when Miss Pickering has painted a 
worse picture than her “ Hope in the Prison of Despair,” a com. 
position of two figures, angular in drawing, and extremely 
awkward in composition. The actual brush-work is delicate 
enough, but there is an intentional archaism in the treatment of 
the subject, which is not atoned for by any special beauty. We 
can see no admirable qualities in this picture; it is neither 
natural, beautiful, interesting, nor true. The actions of the 
figures are awkward, the background a mere series of harsh, 
straight lines, the draperies poor in arrangement and heavy in 
execution, and the story told in a feeble and undecided manner, 
Why will not Miss Pickering leave off imitating Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and devote her industry and skill to doing some original 
work? How strange it is that the admirers of the last-named 
artist cannot see that the very qualities which render his work 
admirable are the personal ones; that it is admirable in spite of 
his manner, rather than because of it. Supposing people who 
knew of a Shakespeare or a Plato troubled with a red nose or an 
impediment in his speech, and were to deliberately try to implant 
in themselves a similar defect, under the impression that they 
would therefore subsequently be able to write Hamlet or the 
“ Republic,’—well, they would be doing much the same that 
Miss Pickering has done of late years; for Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
red nose, is his hankering after the form of medizevalism, and 
Miss Pickering echoes this hankering afar off, 

A rather clever study of a female figure, with a somewhat 
affected title (“A Modern Sibyl”’), is sent by Mr. Kennington, 
It is noticeable, among other qualities, for its attempt at 
rendering a shadowed face amid strongly lighted surroundings, 
Mr. Frith, the Royal Academician, sends a small, carefully 
finished picture of “Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons,” in 
which the Doctor is standing, kissing the actress’s hand, at the 
head of a wide staircase. We do not think this a good example 
of Mr. Frith, though it is noticeable for his usual thoroughness 
of execution. M. Fantin sends several examples, of which the 
best are his flower-pieces; but there is nothing new to say of M. 
Fantin’s still-life at this time of the day. Every one knows 
that, given the point of view, these pictures of flowers and fruit 
approach perfection. 

There are many other interesting works here which we must 
omit for want of space, though a word must be said in con- 
clusion in favour of Mr. Frank Dadd’s timid host, presenting 
his supper-bill to a rather rough-looking traveller, who, we may 
suppose, is intended for a highwayman. This somewhat con- 
ventional subject is cleverly and freshly treated, the light-and- 
shade combination being specially good. 








BOOKS. 
—@——. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES.* 

Tut verses of William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, present 
so many strange and interesting problems in connection with 
the explanation of their origin, that the opportunity for 
solving them which is presented by the Life of the poet 
just published by his daughter will be eagerly welcomed 
by all lovers of English verse. Those who read William 
Barnes’s poems without knowing anything of his life, ask 
in astonishment,—How is it possible that such art and 
such learning are to be found side by side with such perfect 
spontaneity of feeling? Perfect art may and does produce sim- 
plicity. It cannot produce that passion and directness which 
have been given to few poets in any age,—hardly toany, except to 
William Barnes, in our own. In other words, how could a man 
feel for the world around him like a peasant, and yet express his 


* The Life of William Barnes, Poct and Philologist. By his Daaghter, Lacy 








evident, and the more so from the shrill tone in which it is vro- 
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thoughts in a way which has made one of the most accomplished 
critics of the age declare that there has been no such art since 
Horace? Another problem as perplexing arises with the question, 
—Does the idyllic world he paints exist now, or did it exist within 
his memory? Is it possible that Dorset villagers ever feel as 
the narrator felt in “The Love-Child,” “The Child an’ the 
Mowers,” “ The Stwonen Bwoy,” or “ The Wold Wall”? These 
questions are to a great extent answered in the record of William 
Barnes’s life. Yet when we have discovered how great and how 
varied was the scope of the poet’s studies, we are still at a loss 
to know how it was that the weight of his learning did not crush 
to death the life and vigour of his verse. Fancy the daring 
pedantry of such an act as adopting some of the most compli- 
cated artifices of Persian prosody into a Dorsetshire ballad! 
Yet this was done, and done successfully, by Barnes in “ Woak 
Hill,’—a poem the measure of which will perhaps not be accept- 
able to all, but which, at any rate, has none of the formality or 
frigidity usually to be found in metrical experiments. 


William Barnes was sprung from a family which for many 
generations held lands in the county of Dorset. By the beginning 
of the century, however, the Barnes family had sunk into the 
position of tenant-farmers. William Barnes’s father was a 
farmer in the vale of Blackmore. His mother—Grace Scott— 
seems from her love of art and literature to have been a woman 
above the ordinary level of farmers’ wives in culture and refine- 
ment. Barnes’s education was apparently somewhat higher 
than that of an ordinary village lad, for he attended an old 
endowed school for boys and girls at Stourminster. From this 
school he passed straight into the office of a local solicitor,—a 
piece of promotion owed by the boy to his good penmanship. 
The opportunity thus offered him was fortunate, for it enabled 
him to earn his livelihood by work other than that of the fields. 
His delicately formed hands were meant to hold the pen rather 
than the plough, and a farmer’s life would never have suited 
him. With his introduction to the solicitor’s office began 
William Barnes’s real education. His passionate love of 
learning induced him, even while a clerk, to attempt a number 
of studies of a very abstruse kind. By the time he was twenty- 
two, he writes in his diary, “I tock up, in turn, Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and German. I began Persian with Lee’s 
grammar, and, for a little time, Russian.” In all these studies, 
except Russian, Barnes persevered, often assisting himself in the 
task by keeping his diary in the language he wanted to learn. 
At Dorchester, to which town he removed to take a place in the 
office of another solicitor, he fell in love with the girl whom he 
soon after made his wife. To enable him to earn a sufficient income 
to marry, William Barnes gave up his clerkship and became a 
schoolmaster at Mere, in Wiltshire. Here Barnes and his young 
wife spent the happiest years of their lives. Though poor, the 
school brought them enough to live on, and Barnes found in his 
studies and the delights of a country life, the opportunity of culti- 
vating that sweetness and serenity of temperament which always 
distinguished him in his trials and successes, The extraordinary 
mental activity which characterised him in later life seems to have 
shown itself during his stay at Mere. Not content with his 
school labours and his own studies, he found time to practise 
wood-engraving, to learn the fiute, the violin, and the piano. 
The picture which his biographer gives us of the life led by 
Barnes and his friends during this time is a very pleasant one. 
It is interesting to think what a life of real culture and refine- 
ment was being led in an obscure Wiltshire village sixty years 
ago. Into all the details of the Dorsetshire poet’s life during the 
sixty years which elapsed between the publication of his first and 
last works, it would not be possible to enter. After remaining 
at Mere some years, he returned to Dorchester, and there set 
up a school of a more ambitious kind. Pupils soon sought so 
good a master, and for a considerable time the school grew large 
and flourished. It was during this period that Barnes entered 
his name at Cambridge, and qualified himself for the Orders 
which he took when in middle life. In the years 1833 and 1834 
the first poems in the Dorset dialect appeared in the columns of 
the Dorset County Chronicle. Among these were “The Common 
a-took in,” ‘‘ The Lotments,” “ The House Ridding,” “A Bit of 
Sly Coortén,”—poems which every lover of Barnes will recognise 
a3 some of his very best work. How Barnes gradually published 
his poems and collected them, how he made acquaintance through 
these poems with many of the most distinguished men of the 
day, and how he became the special pride of Dorsetshire men, 

can only be mentioned here. It is enough to notice how, after 
many struggles, he obtained the longed-for rest and quiet among 








the country people whom he loved so well, by being appointed 
Rector of the parish of Came, where during the last twenty years 
of his life he was enabled to lead an existence well fitted for a 
poetandascholar. His one great sorrow was the loss of his wife, 
—a loss which, if it did not actually leave a shadow on his sub- 
sequent life, at least broke down that extraordinary joyousness 
of temperament which was so conspicuous in his earlier days. 

Those who look upon Barnes merely as a poet, will perhaps 
be disappointed to find so much of his biography given up to 
accounts of his philological studies. Though we confess to some 
such feeling ourselves, we can hardly complain that a daughter 
should have held that she was not fulfilling her trust had she 
done otherwise. Since Barnes valued his philological studies 
quite as highly as his poetry, it would have been impossible for 
his daughter to have passed them over. Without wishing 
to pronounce on the value of his philological work, we 
cannot help feeling that the chief interest attaching to him as a 
man of learning, is in his mental resemblance to some of the 
great English scholars of the seventeenth century. Like them, 
he had read not a little, but a great deal, of everything. Like 
them, he had no notion of splitting learning into isolated frag- 
ments, and studying one portion to the exclusion of the others. 
Because he loved philology, he did not think it necessary to be 
ignorant of natural science. Because he studied the Roman 
roads of Britain and the barrows of the Stone Age, his mind 
was not incapable of paying attention to the questions of 
Currency and Free-trade. Perhaps the specialist may push 
furthest in discovery ; but for all that, the man who is not afraid 
of studying and expressing his opinion on more subjects than 
his one hobby, is a type not to be despised. 

The present work is well illustrated with quotations from the 
poems. One poem, however, is, if we remember rightly, not to 
be found in any of the recent reprints. A few lines may be 
quoted, since they are, perhaps, Barnes’s most successful attempt 
to write in ordinary English. The poet is describing his own 
country nurture :— 

“ T spent in woodland shades my day 
In cheerful work or happy play, 
And slept at night where rustling leaves 
Threw moonlight shadows o’er my eaves. 
I knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough! 
Or in the grassy drove by ranks 
Of white-stemmed ashes, or by banks 
Of narrow lanes, in winding round 
The hedgy sides of shelving ground ; 
Where low-shot light struck in to end 
Again at some cool-shaded bend, 
Where we might see through dark-leaved boughs 
The evening light on green hill brows. 
] knew you young, and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough!” 
No one can deny not only the exquisite Jandscape-painting of 
these lines, but the magic ring of the verse; yet can it be said 
that they can compare for a moment with Barnes at his best in 
the dialect poems? Take the following lines from “The Child 
an’ the Mowers,” a poem which describes a little boy killed by 
sun-stroke in the hay-field :-— 
‘*He went out to the mowers in meiid, 
When the zun wer a-rose to his height, 
An’ the men wer a-swingén the sneiid, 
Wi’ their eiirms in white sleeves, left an’ right ; 
An’ out there, as they rested at noon, 
O! they drench’d en vrom eiile-horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts wer a-drown’d in a swoon ; 
Aye! his life wer a-smother’d in sleep. 


Then they laid en there-right on the ground, 
On a grass-heap, a-zweltréa wi’ het, 
Wi’ his heiiir all a-wetted around 
His young feiice, wi’ the big drops o’ zweat ; 
In his little left palm he’d a-zat, 
Wi’ his right hand, his vore-vinger’s tip, 
As for zome’hat he woulden vorget,— 
Aye! zome thought that he woulden let slip. 
Then they took en in hwome to his bed, 
An’ he rose vrom his pillow noo mwore, 
Vor the curls on his sleek little head 
To be blown by the wind out o’ door. 
Vor he died while the hiy russled grey 
On the staddle so leiitely begun : 
Lik’ the mown-grass a-dried by the day,— 
Aye! the zwath-flow’r’s a-killed by the zun.” 
It is impossible to say anything alequate of these verses, which 
touch the heart with a charm something akin to that which 
breathes from Bellini’s child-pictures. How eaquisite, too, 
is the feeling for Nature in the last line! Whoever has 
walked across a hayfield has noticed that in a swath of newly 
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cut hay, the flowers have been withered by the sun, though the 
grass on which they lie looks fresh and green. ‘To liken the 
dead child to one of the sun-killed flowers in the swath, was a 
touch worthy of the greatest of idyllic poets. This, however, is 
not the occasion to criticise Barnes’s poetry in detail. We 
must conclude our notice of the poet’s life by expressing our 
satisfaction at the way in which his daughter has discharged her 
duty. 





REMINISCENCES OF TOURGUENEFF.* 


Tne passion to know all about the personality of a great man 
is rarely gratified without a certain amount of disillusionment. 
It is as well, therefore, to say at once that with the exception of 
one episode in his youth, there is little or nothing in this most 
interesting volume that is calculated to lower or impair the 
esteem which the perusal of Tourguéneff’s works awakes in most 
readers. Simplicity, sympathy, and generosity were the leading 
traits in his character. It has been well said of Darwin that “ he 
belonged to that rare class of great minds who can make them- 
selves at home with commonplace people.” These reminiscences 
prove that this also was true of Tourguéneff wherever he dis- 
covered a spark of sincerity or earnestness or sympathy in those 
with whom he came in contact. He had the gift, as M. Pavlovsky 
remarks, of making a friend at the first meeting, a faculty which 
greatly aided him in extending the sphere of his observations of 
character. The origin of his friendship with the writer of this 
volume illustrates, again, another agreeable trait in his nature, his 
readiness to recognise talent in beginners. Through the media- 
tion of another Russian friend, to whom, for obvious reasons, he 
gives a fictitious name—Polivanoff—M. Pavlovsky had been 
enabled to submit to Tourguéneff’s consideration tke manuscript 
of a story of his, no other than the much-discussed Mémoires 
Wun Nihiliste. Tourguéneff’s verdict, when it arrived, fairly 
took the author’s breath away. M. Pavlovsky’s comment on 
the incident is worth quoting :— 

“Tn relating this and other personal anecdotes, I feel that I ought 
to state at once that I do so not out of vanity, but because they illus- 
trate one of Tourguéneff’s characteristic traits. If he discovered in 
any one a spark of talent, or any sign of sympathetic originality in 
his character, he went into naive and kindly raptures, with the 
exaggeration of achild. He would talk to you of his protégé, praise 
him everywhere, display enthusiasm and awaken it in others. He 
would forget his own work, beg his friends to find occupation for the 
new-comer, offer him money, books, credit at his tailor’s, and the use 
of hislinen...... Polivanoff...... was one day propounding 
to him with amazing warmth the mystico-social views which he had 
brought back with him from America. Tourguénueff was listening to 
him with pleasure. His countenance had assumed the expression of 
ingenuous kindliness usual with him in such cases. When Polivanoff 
had made an end and was taking his leave, Tourguéneff suddenly 
addressed him in a nervous fashion,—‘ I say, Polivanoff, they’ve sent 
me some shirts which are too tight for me; you may as well take 
them.’—‘ But why should I? I’ve got some of myown!’ Tour- 
guéneff insisted on it, and Polivanoff made his escape with great 
difficulty by declaring that, although the shirts might be too tight for 
Tourguéneff, they would be too long for him.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of M. Pavlovsky’s volume 
is that devoted to the account of Tourguéneff’s relations with 
his two great literary rivals, Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky. With the 
former, in spite of repeated estrangements in early life, he 
remained on terms of close intimacy to the end. Of the latter 
he had a poor opinion as a writer, and ended by detesting him 
as a man. For Tolstoi’s works he had an almost limitless 
admiration. Hespoke of him as the greatest of all contemporary 
writers of fiction, and declared The Cossacks tc be the finest 
romance written in the Russian language. On the other hand, 
Tolstoi’s personality was exceedingly irritating to him in the 
early period of their friendship. At a distance, he could feel 
even affection for him, but directly they met, Tolstoi began to 
rub him the wrong way, generally with malice prepense, ac- 
cording to M. Pavlovsky, and out of a perverse desire to exhaust 
Tourguéneff’s seemingly inexhaustible forbearance. Their inter- 
course, a tissue of quarrels and reconciliations, finally reached a 
crisis. Tolstoi succeeded in exasperating his friend beyond the 
bounds of endurance. A duel was imminent, and the world of 
letters was threatened with an irreparable loss. Some difficulty 
in agreeing as to the conditions of the conflict caused a slight 
delay, and eventually a reconciliation was patched up, though it 
was long before complete harmony was restored between them. 


‘Tourguéneff’s enthusiasm for Tolstoi’s works by no means 


blinded him to their faults of style and construction. He found 
the latter part of Anna Karénine, for instance, tediously minute. 
A great artist in the matter of condensation, he was keenly 
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sensible to the inartistic diffuseness of his friend’s works. He 
read them critically and impartially, and for the rest acted as 
a sort of literary mentor towards the younger writer, whose 
excursions beyond the coniines of romance he deeply resented, 
He did not gainsay the sincerity of Tolstoi’s Confession, but 
declared that his convictions could only lead to the most gloomy 
negation of all active and natural life. He was heart-broken that 
Tolstoi, ‘the most remarkable Russian alive,” should stifle hig 
creative impulse, and it was this feeling which impelled him to 
dictate from his death-bed one of the most profoundly affecting 
letters that were ever written. We will not spoil it by translation, 
but give it as it is quoted by M. de Vogiié and M. Pavlovsky :— 

‘Mon bon et cher ami, il y a longtemps que je ne vous ai écrit 
parce que j’étais et je suis, 4 parler franc, sur mon lit de mort. Je ne 
peux pas guérir, il n’y a pas & y penser. Je vous écris avant tont 
pour vous dire combien j’ai été heureux d’étre votre contemporain, et 
pour vous exprimer ma derniére et instante priére. Mon ami, revenez 
a la littérature! Songez que ce don 14 vous est venu d’ou vient toute 
chose. Ah! que je serais heureux si je ponvais penser que ma pridre 
aura de Vinfluence sur vous! Quant & moi, je suis un homme fini, leg 
médecins ne savent méme pas comment appeler ma maladie... . . ‘ 
Je ne puis ni marcher, ni manger, ni dormir, mais quoi! cela m’ennuie 
de répéter tout cela encore une fois! Mon ami, grand écrivain de la 
terre russe, exaucez ma pritre! Faites-moi savoir si vous avez recu 
ce bout de papier, et permettez-moi encore une fois de vous embrasser 
bien fort, bien fort, vous, votre femme, tous les vétres...... Je ne 
peux plus...... je suis fatigué.” 

Nothing could be more admirable than the zeal and activity 
displayed by Tourguéneff in helping to spread his friend’s fame 
in other countries. He was forestalled in his project of trans- 
lating The Oossacks, but took an energetic part in the necessary 
negotiations with the French publishers; and when War and 
Peace appeared in a French dress, took upon himself to distribute 
copies to all the principal critics and leading literary men of his 
acquaintance. Flaubert’s verdict, which Tourguéneff transmitted 
to Tolstoi, is worth transcribing in its original form :— 

“Merci de m’avoir fait lire le roman de Tolstoi. O’est de premier 
ordre. Quel peintre et quel psychologue! Les deux premiers 
volumes sont sublimes; mais le troisitme dégringole affreusement. 
Il se répéte! et il se philosophise!...... Enfin on voit le monsieur, 
auteur et le Russe,—tandis que jusque 14 on n’avait vu que la Nature 
et l’Humanité. Il me semble qu’il y a parfois des choses 4 la Shake- 
speare! Je poussais des cris d’admiration pendant cette lecture 
Siendinitotette et elle est longue! ..... . Oui, c’est fort, bien fort.” 
For Dostoieffsky alone among his literary contemporaries, he 
had a feeling which amounted to a repulsion, and which the 
account of their intercourse, as recorded by M. Pavlovsky, 
goes a long way to justify. The extracts from Dostoieffsky’s 
correspondence which are here given thoroughly bear out the 
following graphic description of his individuality :— Maladif, 
d’abord trop vite célébre, puis trop malheureug, il fut toujours 
déséquilibré.” The exact cause of Dostoieffsky’s turning round 
upon Tourguéneff does not transpire. With a man so morbidly 
sensitive, it is quite easy to imagine misapprehension to have been 
at the bottom of it. Tourguéneff took no notice of his onslaught 
—Dostoieffsky caricatured him savagely, under the name of 
Karmazinoff, in one of his later novels—but it cannot be said he 
spared his assailant, the charge which he brought against his 
character being about the most terrible that one man could lay 
to the door of another. And it must be borne in mind that 
Tourguéneff was slow to wrath, and of extraordinary kindness of 
heart. His generosity and devotion to his compatriots are the 
theme of some most touching anecdotes recorded in these pages. 
He had an untiring fertility of resource in devising innocent 
stratagems for helping those who were too proud to accept help 
directly. He could never resist an appeal for pecuniary aid, and 
when his purse failed, took endless trouble in organising concerts 
or performances for charitable purposes, in which his remarkable 
talents as a reader were of the greatest service. He was a past 
master, too, in the art of composing begging-letters in behalf of 
others, at which he was the first to laugh, though not without a 
certain pride in his skill, Another hobby of his was a Russian 
club and reading-room in Paris, which owed their origin and 
maintenance to his energy, and in the latter case, to his 
generosity. Of his other special characteristics, M. Pavlovsky 
notices an astonishing memory for persons, names, and facts. 
He seems to have known Shakespeare almost by heart; and his 
estimates, as here recorded, of the leading French writers of the 
century, prove him to have possessed a singularly unbiassed and 
acute judgment. For example, he acknowledged the force and 
boldness of Zola, but declared that his work made all literature 
to stink. The anecdotes of Victor Hugo, for whom, as a lyric 
poet, he had unstinted admiration, are perhaps the most amusing 
things in this fascinating book; but it is a pity to discount the 
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pleasure of its perusal by extracting such passages. In dealing 
with a work of this sort, a reviewer should set before him the 
aim of exciting the curiosity of his readers rather than that of 
satisfying it, and for this reason we have confined our extracts 
in the main to such matter as was available to M. Pavlovsky 
in common with other writers about Tourguéneff. 





MADAME DE STAEL* 
Ir is impossible even now—and her latest biographer has 
certainly found it so—to study the life and character of 
Madame de Staél without being moved to a sort of interest 
which lies deeper than admiration. Her writings are the writings 
of her time, with its limited vision and all its weaknesses; she 
was not a genius, and they are not classics; as the years go on, 
they will be chiefly read as curiosities, as a mirror of the life and 
ideas of people who were so much less artificial than their works. 
At the end of this little book, Miss Duffy gives a short critical 
account of Madame de Staéi’s writings,—De I’Influence des 
Passions, De la Littérature, Delphine, Corinne, De lV Alle- 
magne, Div Années d’Ewvil, Considérations sur la Révolution 
Frangaise, and the rest. The remarks strike us as ex- 
tremely fair and good, but sometimes a little unnecessary 
and commonplace. ‘The critic now and then seems to want 
imagination. We cannot help a feeling of cela va sans 
dire, when Madame de Staél is found fault with for pre- 
ferring Ossian to Homer, for failing to understand Dante, for 
missing “the true significance of the Renaissance,” for setting the 
English and French drama above the Greek, for overlooking, “ in 
her admiration for Christianity, the intellectual benefits which 
man owes to the Arabs,” for not rhapsodising on the beauties of 
Lake Leman—on the contrary, she is barbarous enough to 
write, ‘The whole of Switzerland inspires me with magnificent 
horror ’—for having only a cold admiration for Italian art, 
and a conventional idea of Italian character. What is all this 
but saying in a great many words what everybody knows, that 
Madame de Staél was not a poet or a genius, not, therefore, 
above her age ; a very clever woman of the end of the eighteenth, 
not of the nineteenth century ? If she lived now, her ideas on 
the Renaissance would probably be more enlightened, and she 
might write an appreciative essay on Dante, or even on Homer. 

But let us leave the unprofitable task of finding out why 
Madame de Staél’s tastes and talents were not of an opposite 
kind to what they were, and turn to the far more interesting 
study of herself. Here Miss Duffy’s book leaves little to be 
desired, except a rather simpler style of writing and more care- 
fulness as to dates,—Madame de Staél was married in 1786, not 
1776, and her daughter Albertine was married to the Duc de 
Broglie in 1816, not 1815, 

The book opens with an interesting account of Madame 
Necker, that very tiresome woman, her friends, and her flirta- 
tions, which, in spite of her stiff correctness, were so many. 
Why all those clever men adored her, beginning with Gibbon— 
Buffon, Thomas, Marmontel, Diderot, Grimm, Galiani—must 
always be something of a mystery ; also, how she came to be the 
mother of Germaine, passionate, excitable, and generous. The 
child, however, inherited from her mother her goodness, con- 
stancy, and strength of mind; while her practical brain-power 
came from M. Necker, and the romantic, chivalrous generosity 
which made his character so attractive. From her earliest days 
she was in public, a clever talker at ten or eleven years old, a 
writer at fifteen, when the Abbé Raynal wished her to write an 
article for him on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. At 
twenty, she married the Baron de Staél-Holstein; but he was 
not the only person attracted by Mademoiselle Necker’s large 
fortune. William Pitt also wished to marry her, and Prince 
George Augustus of Mecklenburg. Germaine’s feelings had 
not much to do with the affair, which was entirely decided by 
her father and mother. The relations between herself and 
her husband seem to have been fairly friendly, though 
they did not care for each other in the least, and it was 
not from any particular fault on either side that they were 
finally separated in 1798. The Baron de Staél died in 1802, 
and his wife’s curious second marriage with M. Rocca did not 
take place till 1811. To understand this second marriage, it is 
only necessary to study Madame de Staél’s character, human, 
womanly, and weak, with all its strength and greatness; the 
kind of character that runs into extremes, and is so often found 
with unusual talents in a woman. Besides, as Miss Duffy says 
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very fairly, speaking of one or two earlier friendships of Madame 
de Staél’s, which the world looked on doubtfully :— 

“Grant that there were two Germaines,—one, her father’s daughter, 
lofty-minded, pure, catching the infection of exalted feelings, and 
incapable of error; the other, her husband’s wife, thrust into the 
fiery circle of human passion, thence to emerge a little scorched 
and harmed. The hidden centre of that dual self cannot be revealed 
to us; but what we do know is sometimes so grand and always so 
great, that we can afford to be indulgent when reduced to conjecture.” 

As every one knows, Madame de Staél’s life was anything but 
happy, and this in spite of her deep and faithful friendships, 
her brilliant talk, her vivid power of writing. “The one im- 
perious cry of her soul was for peace,” says her biographer; but 
from its very nature such a soul could never have had peace, 
even if life had been spent in very different circumstances. As 
it was, the restless spirit lived in nothing but restlessness,—from 
the Revolution, when she ventured her own life over and over 
again to save the lives of her Royalist friends; through the 
Directoire, reigning over a salon, and trying to reconcile irrecon- 
cilables; facing Napoleon with a bold opposition he never forgave; 
exiled from France over and over again; her father’s death, the 
one great sorrow of her life; surrounded at Coppet by friends as 
eager and restless as herself; wandering over Europe, brilliantly 
received everywhere, yet miserable, because she was shut out 
from the only city where she wished to be; and at last, when 
the Restoration brought her there again, suffering from the 
cruel disappointment of all her hopes and aspirations; for 
“egotism stalked through the exhausted land,—egotism under 
various forms and professing various creeds and mean- 
while the poison of a deadly indifference crept through the veins 
OP Pralie@s.. « «<< Madame de Staél saw all this, and felt it 
with a passionate regret.” 


It is pleasantest to think of her at Coppet, where she must 
have felt her exile least, surrounded by the friends who ought to 
have loved her—one is afraid they did not, all of them—as 
enthusiastically as she loved them. That unsatisfactory person, 
Benjamin Constant, did her the justice of saying “that she 
enjoyed the talents of other people quite as much as her own.” 
Camille Jordan, a most intimate friend, received from her more 
devotion than he gave. For Schlegel she had an immense 
admiration, ‘‘and she magnanimously overlooked his acerbity, 
his pedantry, aud vanity.” Those among her friends one 
likes best, are perhaps Bonstetten—“ eternally young ”’—and 
Sismondi :— 

eee ere Discreet, observant, serene, reasonable, he conceived 

for Madame de Staél a friendship which remained moderate in ex- 
pression and sincere in feeling to the last. He was not as much 
dazzled by her as many, and saw her failings clearly. Occasionally 
she even wounded his quiet self-love, and once or twice, when very 
restless and excited, she offended him. But he was invariably drawn 
back to her by the spell of her goodness. ..... His steady sense 
and calm judgment bring out into sharper contrast the unrest of 
Constant; the flashing splendour of Madame de Staél; the dreamy 
refinement of Mathieu de Montmorency; the fantastic charm of 
Madame de Kriidener, and the unfailing grace of the lovely Juliette 
| Madame Récamier ].”’ 
However these friends might change, and change they did, many 
of them, from political or other reasons, they found Madame de 
Staél always true to them. Hers was not the kind of feeling 
“ which alters where it alteration finds :’— 

‘“‘Madame de Staél, indeed, never seems to have willingly or 

spontaneously given up any friend whom she had once admitted to 
the title. Politics are apt to envenom the most intimate relations, 
but they left no bitterness in her great and gentle soul.” 
“Madame de Staél admired everybody who was clever, loved 
everybody who was good, pitied everybody who was sorrowful.” 
One must also confess that she loved a great many people who 
were not good; and certainly, the more we study her life and 
character, the more we are obliged to agree with her biographer 
that “a more emotional woman than Madame de Staél never 
trod the earth.” There is something very pathetic in a character 
like this, which harder natures may find a little ridiculous. It 
is a character that can never be happy, especially when, as in 
the case of Madame de Staél, it belongs to a very clever woman, 
many of whose friends are drawn to her by the attraction of the 
intellect. 

A charming little old book lies beside us—Notice sur le 
Caracttre et les Ecrits de Madame de Sta’l—by a friend who 
loved her truly for herself, Madame Necker de Saussure. 
Although Miss Duffy does not mention this book among the 
authorities she has consulted, we think it not impossible that 
she is acquainted with it, and that it may have suggested some 
of the very lifelike touches with which she has described 
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Madame de Staél. Of course, it is inspired from beginning to 
end with the affectionate and rather blind enthusiasm of a friend, 
go that critically it is not of much value, especially as far as 
Madame de Staél’s writings are concerned ; but after all, as to 
character, a friend knows best ; and one does not see why Madame 
Necker de Saussure’s picture should be less true because it is 
painted by love and admiration. 

The book is so little known, that a few lines from it may be 
worth quoting, though perhaps they hardly throw new light ona 
character that has been studied so fully and so often :— 

“,..... Madame de Staél avait une constance extréme dans 
ses attachements; jamais elle n’a pu rompre avec personne, jamais 
elle n’a pu cesser d’aimer. Laffection une fois congue devenait une 
maladie de son coenr, dont les torts la guérissaient bien difficilement. 
..... + Quant aux indifférents, elle pardonnait leurs offenses sans 
y songer, et sans qu’il en coitdt méme de la magnanimité, . 
Comment se faicher, disait-elle, contre d’autres que ceuw qu’on aime ! 
...... Hille louait sans flatter: la politesse, selon Madame de 
Staél, n’étant que l’art de choisir dans ce qu’on pense...... Elle 
disait un jour d’un homme égoiste et chicaneur: I/ ne parle que de 
lui; mais cela ne m’ennuie pas, parce qvau moins je suis sire qu'il 
s’intéresse a ce qwil dit.” 

Here is an instance of her quickness in repartee :— 

“ Dans une dispute sur la traite des négres, avec une grande dame 
de France, celle-ci lui dit: Eh quoi! madame, vous vous intéresses 
donc beaucoup au comte de Limonade et au marquis de Marmelade ? 
—Pourquoi pas autant qu’au duc de Bouillon ? répondit-elle.” 

One of Miss Daffy’s most interesting chapters is that on 
Madame de Staél’s acquaintance with Napoleon, her enemy for 
life. A few of Madame de Staél’s own words about Napoleon 
are worth remembering. After her exile, she had great difficulty 
in recovering her property in France :— 

“Un ministre de Bonaparte lui ayant fait dire que l’empereur la 
payerait, si elle l’aimait: Je savais bien, répondit-elle, que pour 
recevoir ses rentes il fallait wn certificat de vie; mais je ne savais pas 
qwil fallat une déclaration d’amour.” 

And with regard to Napoleon’s own character, odious to her as 
it was, she could be nothing but true and just :— 

“ Ainsi, un homme connu sous plus d’un régime lui ayant dit, aprés 
la bataille de Waterloo, que Bonaparte n’avait ni talent, ni courage: 
C’est aussi par trop rabaisser la nation francaise et l'Europe, lui 
répondit-elle, que de prétendre quw’elles aient obéi quinze ans a une 
déte et d un poltron.” 

The story of Madame de Staél’s last days and hours has never 
been better told than by her son-in-law, the late Duc de Broglie, 
in his Souvenirs. Nothing can exceed the respect and tender- 
ness with which he speaks of her; and one may venture to say 
that his affection was a good deal more worth having than that 
of many of her friends. “Ce qu’était Madame de Staél pour 
ses enfants, et pour ceux qui vivaient dans son intimité, ne sera 
jamais compris que par eux.” Madame de Staél is certainly 
worthy of a high place among “ Eminent Women.” And we 
cannot renew our acquaintance with her, in this short but very 
complete memoir, without acknowledging that she was also one 
of the most interesting of women. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS.* 

Turse letters, it is scarcely necessary to say, have already 
appeared in Seribner’s Magazine, and it is probable that they 
are familiar to the admirers of Thackeray. It is well, how- 
ever, that they should be printed in a form worthy of them, 
for not only are they good as literature, but they express as in 
a mirror some of the finest features of the writer’s character. 
Indeed, no reader after perusing them can doubt, even if 
Colonel Newcome has failed to convince him, that the great 
satirist, cynic though he might appear, had a heart full of 
susceptibility and tenderness. His humour, his badinage, his 
descriptive passages, the art with which he plays with his subject, 
are not more truly characteristic of Thackeray than the glow of 
warm and generous feeling which finds spontaneous expression 
in these letters. We may not admire the author more after 
reading this unrestrained chit-chat with dear friends; but we 
certainly love the man better. 

The introduction, by Mrs. Brookfield, explains in brief words 
all that the public can ask to know about this delightful volume. 
“ The letters,” she states, “ which form this collection were most 
of them written by Mr. Thackeray to my husband, the late Rev, 
W. H. Brookfield, and myself, from about 1847, and continuing 
during many years of intimate friendship, beginning from the 
time when he first lived in London, and when he especially 
needed our sympathy. His happy married life had been broken 
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up by the malady which fell upon his young wife after the birth 
of her youngest child; his two remaining little girls were under 
his mother’s care at Paris. Mr. Thackeray was living alone 
in London.” And at the close of the volume we are told that 
during the many years these letters have been in Mrs. Brook. 
field’s possession, no one has read them out of her own famil 

; y; 
with the exception of Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, 
“until these last few months.” “As my own life draws to a 
close,” she continues, “I still look back to the confidence and 
affection with which their writer honoured me with gratitudetoo 
deep for words.” 

We may be sure that the gratitude was not all upon one side, 
Thackeray was still young when one of the bitterest sorrows a 
man can have broke up his home and left him desolate. What 
a joy must it have been to him at such a crisis to win friends 
not only of culture and refinement, but of the warmest 
sympathy! Mrs. Brookfield is far too modest to say anything 
about herself, but it is not difficult to judge of her and of her 
husband from what they proved to Thackeray. In Mr. Brook- 
field he found a brother, in his wife a sister, and to her, as wag 
most natural, the larger number of the letters are written. They 
show him in all moods, and express, with the familiarity of warm 
friendship, the feelings of the moment. To our thinking, 
they are the perfection of letter-writing, full of nature and 
spontaneity, and written with the conscious freedom of a man 
who knows that what he utters, whether it be nonsensical, 
pathetic, or sentimental, will not be misunderstood. “I can’t 
live,” he says, “ without the tenderness of some woman, and 
expect when I am sixty I shall be marrying a girl of eleven or 
twelve, innocent, barley-sugar-loving, in a pinafore.” He liked 
to give sympathy, as well as to receive it. ‘‘ What’s the good of 
a brother to you, if you can’t tell him things? If I am dismal, 
don’t I give you the benefit of the dumps,” he writes on one 
occasion; and how deeply the writer for Punch felt the sadness 
and vanity of life, even when in the prime of manhood, may 
be seen in numerous confessions to his affectionate friend and 
sister :— 

“TI don’t pity anybody who leaves the world,’’ he says, ‘‘ not even 
a fair young girl in her prime; I pity those remaining. On her 
journey, if it pleases God to send her, depend on it there’s no cause 
for grief; that’s but an earthly condition, Out of our stormy life 
and brought nearer the Divine light and warmth, there must be a 
serene climate. Can’t you fancy sailing into the calm? Would 
you care about going on the voyage, only for the dear souls left 
on the other shore? But we shan’t be parted from them, no doubi, 
though they are from us.” 

Writing of the sudden death of Charles Buller, he says :— 

“Good God! think about the poor mother surviving, and what an 

anguish that must be! If I were to die, I cannot bear to think of 
my mother living beyond me, as I daresay she will. But isn’t it an 
awful, awful sudden summons? There go wit, fame, friendship, 
ambition, high repute! Ah! aimons nous bien. It seems to me that 
is the only thing we can carry away. When we go, let us have 
some who love us wherever we are.” 
And how sad it seems to hear a strong man of forty saying to 
Mr. Brookfield,—“ We’ve lived as much in forty as your good 
old father in his fourscore years ; don’t you thiuk so P—and how 
awfully tired and lonely we are!” Thackeray could say, and no 
doubt justly, that he had a great faculty of enjoyment; but it 
was tempered with a vein of melancholy not uncommon in men 
of a thoughtful and imaginative temperament, and perhaps, if 
biography speaks truly, more common in this century than at 
an earlier period. Somehow, the “noble burden of humanity” 
seems to grow heavier as the world grows older. 

One of the most charming traits in Thackeray’s character is 
his love of children, and of this it would be easy to give several 
illustrations from the letters. ‘ Will you kiss those little maids 
for me? I should like to hear their prattle through the door,” 
he writes; and recalling a happy visit to the Brookfields at 
Southampton, he observes :— 

“ T wonder whether ever again I shall have such a happy, peaceful 
fortnight as that last! How sunshiny the landscape remains in my 
mind, I hope for always; and the smiles of dear children. I can 
hardly see as I write for the eye-water, but it isn’t with grief, but for 
the natural pathos of the thing. How happy your dear regard makes 
me, how it takes off the solitude and eases it; may it continue, pray 
God, till your head is white as mine, and our children have children of 
theirown! Instead of being unhappy because this delightful holiday 
is over or all but over, I intend that the thoughts of it should serve 
to make me only the more cheerful, and help me, please God, to do 
my duty better.” 

And the letter closes with “a whole boxfull of kisses to the 
children.” 

After listening to the chorus of boys in Magdalen Chapel, he 
says that children’s voices charm him so that they set all his 
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sensibilities into a quiver. “These pretty brats, with sweet, 


innocent voices, and white robes, sing quite celestially,—no, not 
celestially, for I don’t believe it is devotion at all, but a high 
delight, out of which one comes, not unpurified, I hope, but 
with a thankful, pleased, gentle frame of mind.” And here is 
another expression of the same tender feeling :— 

« When I saw that nice little Mrs. S—— with her child, yesterday, 
of course I thought about somebody else. The tones of a mother’s 
voice speaking to an infant play the dence with me sometimes ; the 
charming nonsense and tenderness work upon me until I feel like 
a woman or a great big baby myself. Fiddlededee |” 

Thackeray has said that he knows nothing more manly or 
more tender than some of the brief notes written in what Swift 
calls “his little language,” in his journal to “ Stella.” There is 
in them also a playful familiarity which is infinitely charming; 
and in reading these letters to Mrs. Brookfield, we have been 
frequently reminded of Swift’s homely phrases, and of the small 
domestic details which he sends to “M.D.” Swift writes as if 
he were talking, and this, as Thackeray truly says in one of his 
letters, is what he does. He watches the post anxiously, fears 
a letter will not come, and vows that if it does not, “ you won’t 
get any letter to-morrow; no, nothing.” He asks his dear 
lady,—“ Are you better for a little country air? And did you 
have clothes enough to your bed?” He comes home from the 
play tired and sleepy, having laughed very pleasantly at non- 
sense, and writes,— Just one word to say good-night.” He takes 
up the pen at midnight, after breaking down in a speech at the 
Literary Fund dinner, saying,—* I hope you two are sound asleep. 
Why isn’t there somebody that I could go and smoke a pipe to? 
Bon soir! But O! what a smash I’ve made! I am talking 
quite loud out to myself at the Garrick, sentences I intended to 
have uttered ; but they wouldn’t come in time.” 

To literature there are few allusions. There is the heartiest, 
mapliest praise of Dickens at a time when he was infinitely 
more prosperous and popular than the author of Vanity Fair. 
Fielding’s Amelia is described as the most delightful portrait of 
a woman that ever was painted; but Joseph Andrews is both 
coarse and careless, and gives him no particular pleasure. When, 
a few years later, Thackeray came to lecture on Fielding, he 
had altered his judgment of this novel; but there are no indica- 
tions that he ever appreciated at his full worth the immortal 
Parson Adams. His own novels are frequently mentioned, and, 
like Dickens, he writes of his characters as if he was personally 
acquainted with them and with their places of abode. In the 
United States, where he gained nearly one pound a minute 
by his lectures, he was gratified by the reception given to 
him as a man of letters :—* There’s something simple in the 
way in which these kind folks regard a man; they read our 
books as if we were Fielding, and so forth. The other night, 
some men were talking of Dickens and Bulwer as if they were 
equal to Shakespeare, and I was pleased to find myself pleased 
to hear them praised. The prettiest girl in Philadelphia, poor 
soul, has read Vanity Fair twelve times !” 

It is only by quotations that it is possible to give in any 
degree the flavour of the letters; but, after all, such brief 
passages taken out of their connection are far from satisfactory. 
Still, they may answer their purpose by sending our readers to 
a volume that will richly repay them for perusal. It may be 
added that it contains a great number of illustrations from 
Thackeray’s pencil, in some of which Mrs. Brookfield may well 
feel a womanly pride, and also several portraits of the novelist. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON.* 
Unner this quaint title, we have a really interesting book about 
South Central Africa, measuring that territory from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic, and “from the 15° to the 30° South 
latitude,” over the greater part of which Mr. Anderson, a 
“ Colonial,” travelled during his pilgrimage of a quarter of a 
century. We can only regret that in place of the illustrations, 
which are of no value, the author, or the editor, did not publish 
“my map,” to which the former refers in the text, so that we 
might have seen at a glance, and in detail, the whole range he 
traversed from Natal to Khama’s country, from the western 
reaches of the Orange River to the Cubango, from the 
Kalahari wilderness to the ‘banks of the Sabia in Sofala 
Bay. Within this huge area, between 1863 and 1878, he seems 
to have wandered ceaselessly to and fro, rarely returning to 
the haunts of civilised men; ‘and the results of his nomad life 
in their varied aspects, as noted by this genial geographer, 





sportsman, naturalist, and student of men and manners, are set 
down modestly in these two volumes. They derive, of course, 
an additional interest from the gold-hunting mania which has 
recently developed itself with such great energy; but the charm 
of the book for the general reader lies in the judicious mingling 
of entertaining with solidly instructive pages, and the kind of 
collective view which these present of lands and creatures 
existing between thescream of the railway-whistle at'the diamond- 
beds, and the whiz of the poisoned arrow upon the waters which 
feed the Upper Zambese ; between the savage region of sand and 
rock looking on the Atlantic, and the fertile uplands, with their 
vegetable and mineral treasures, which slope down to the low 
country on the stormy and treacherous Mozambique Channel. 
Mr. Anderson has achieved a great and useful purpose, and 
withal so joyously, that the reader’s gratitude would be almost 
boundless if only the missing map had been added to these - 
excellent volumes. 


A veteran and learned French Admiral has said,—“Il n’y a 
rien de si entreprenant et de si téméraire qu’un marchand.” He 
was thinking of the mariner-merchant who, like Harpalus, 
committed himself to the south-west monsoon and alighted on 
the coast of Malabar; or Timosthenes, who, he believes, was the 
first to double Guard-a-fui; or the men,as Colonel Yule, quoting 
Al Biruni, points out, who, trading between Sofala and China 
before the eleventh century, made Somnauth a port of call,—‘‘a 
remarkable incidental notice of departed trade and civilisation,’” 
as he truly terms it. But the Admiral knew, of course, that the 
land hath hardy men of this stamp, as well as the sea. Here in 
South Central Africa we have two species, both found in the 
wilds,—the missionary and the trader, the one at his station, the 
other at his store. The traveller furnishes a third kind, and 
when he becomes a nomad with a noble aim, he almost realises 
the picture drawn by the Laureate of the Homeric wanderer :— 

“ Yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 

For he contemplated his journeyings and framed his design before 
1860, when he had no maps to guide him, and he resolved that, 
so far as he could make it so, his work, the outcome of his 
travels in the then unknown regions, should, among other things, 
be a book of reference on the geography of South Central 
Africa. So he drove forth into the wilds from Natal in 1863, 
and lived in his movable house for five-and-twenty years,—a 
large cantle out of the life of a man. Many daring spirits have 
gone over parts of the same ground since then, and have pub- 
lished records of their expeditions ; but none, that we are aware 
of, approaches in completeness, based on so much personal 
observation, this broad and minute survey of what, thirty years 
ago, was in the main a vast unexplored field. After closing the 
volumes, we feel as if we also had endured the toil and priva- 
tion and peril, had shared in the delight of the traveller, 
and, aided by imagination, had, like him, acquired an abiding 
picture of a realm savage indeed, yet rich, beautiful, and im- 
pressive throughout its endless variety from ocean to ocean. 

It would be impossible in any available space to give even a 
fair summary of the contents of a work which really consists 
of broad masses of details pleasantly woven together, and 
drawn from observation over the wide African belt. The 
geography which abounds, yet is ever welcome, caunot be re- 
presented by excerptor abstract. The descriptions of the various 
tribes or races, from the diminutive Bushmen—some of the 
other natives call them monkeys, yet they seem human enough 
—to the robust, powerful, and finely formed Kaffir and Zulu, 
though scattered and not concentrated, yet give the idea that 
something could surely be made of material which remains 
barbaric, apparently, because it has not been brought under the 
continuous influence of civilisation. The girls, for example, who 
willingly and gladly wear European clothing where it is the 
fashion, put it off altogether among the savage communities, 
saying that they dress and undress “ like the other girls.” The 
readiness with which the promising Bechuanas take to clothes is 
well known; and, indeed, wherever they can get European raiment 
—including patent-leather boots and tall hats—it seems welcome. 
It is, however, only now and then that we meet such station 
society, because the chief part of our author’s wanderings were 
through districts where rude Nature in all her aspects reigned 
supreme. And he is always at home, whether in the lower reaches 
of the Orange River, upon whose waters he was the first to launch 
a boat ; or in the untouched wilderness of the Northern Kalahari, 





* Twenty-five Years in a Waggon in the Gold Regions of Africa, By Andrew A. 
Anderson, 2 vols, London: Chapman and Hall. 4 


where pythons 18 feet long disturbed his bathing; or in the 
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primeval forests which enchant him, where the baobab-tree is 
108 feet in girth; or among the tribes of Matabeleland wit- 
nessing the war-dances and parades and sham-fights of Lo- 
Bengulu’s magnificent warriors. The contrast between the 
Bushmen, without foreheads, whose sad lot raises feelings of pity 
and wonder, and the intelligent, good-looking Bechuanas, who, 
makers of musical instruments, enjoy the performance of “ reed 
bands;” and between these fast-developing children of Nature, and 
the superb, undiluted savages further Hast, and as yet beyond 
European influence of a determinate character, is most striking, 
suggestive, and, we may add, hopeful, for evidently the finer 
races of the South African wilderness are not beyond the reach 
of discipline and refinement. Mr. Anderson adds his testimony 
to the cloud of witnesses who speak well of the Bechuanas. He 
says they are outstepping the Boers in civilisation, “ and if they 
had white skins, would be looked upon as a superior race.” 
Indeed, at several points we find manifest signs of high 
capability. The Mashonas, for instance, show marked aptitudes 
in all kinds of workmanship. They are “ excellent workers in 
metals,” and they “ manufacture blankets from the cotton-fibre, 
which no other nation in South Central Africa does.” But they 
display no inclination for clothing ; that decisive step forward has 
not yet become the fashion in those remote countries. 

Among the many illustrative and interesting facts respecting 
the lower animals strewed over these pages, we must make room 
for three curiosities. The common black crow, with white about 
the neck, can be taught to speak, and become the friend of 
man :— 

“Ytamed a young one. He would not sleep in the waggon, but 
early in the morning he would settle on the fore-part, where he could 
raise the foresail and look in. On seeing me in bed, he wonld come 
in, hop up to my face, take hold of my nose, or have a peck at my 
beard, look round to examine the things hanging on the sides, and 
then bop out. On my getting up and leaving the waggon, he would 
be seen tlying from some tree, and come and settle on my hat or 
shoulder ; if the latter, he would put his head round and rnb his beak 
against my face.” 

Mr. Anderson insists that it is reason, and not instinct, which 
governs the actions of animals, and he telis an anecdote of an 
incident which occurred on the Tonga :— 

‘A little below my waggon a native boy caught a young crocodile 
about a foot in length, took it up to the huts, and put it into an old 
basket. About two hours afterwards my driver called out that there 
was a large crocodile crawling up the bank, and making for the hut 
where the young one was in the basket, [while] the natives were 
running away. On looking out of my waggon, sure enough, a large 
one, about eleven feet in length, was up to the basket, when my Kafirs 
ran up with rifles and shot it.”” 

He says that he had heard many similar stories, but “ put 
little faith in them until I absolutely saw for myself the truth of 
these statements.”” Was it smell, observation, instinct, or reason, 
which led the mother to her scaly baby? The other extract, 
told by the editor, is somewhat ghastly. It is to illustrate the 
powers of the mocking-bird :— 

“ A Kafir disappeared, and the next night groans were heard near 
the Kraal. Search was made in vain to find him ; and when the next 
night aleo groans were heard, it was evident that they proceeded from 
his ghost. So a more diligent search was made, when the body was 
found buried, and the murderer was hanged. Still the groans con- 
tinued, and at last they were found to proceed from a mocking-bird, 
sole witness of the murder.” 


We might easily multiply good things culled from these 
volumes, but must pause. The public will like to know what 
testimony Mr. Anderson has to offer about gold-mines. We 
may say that, although he does not, and in the nature of things 
could not, from his migratory habits, offer indisputable proof that 
gold is plentiful, he does affirm that it is to be found over nearly 
the entire belt, as well as in the Transvaal field. ‘The 
Mashona country in the North,” he writes, “is but little known, 
from the difficulty thrown in the way of exploring it, particularly 
along the south side of the Zambese ; gold in large quantities is 
known to be there, as also other minerals.” Again, an old 
hunter showed him some gold got from reef and river, and he 
adds :—* The whole of the region down to the Zambese [that 
is, north from the Matoppo Hills] is a gold-bearing country.” 
After describing the Matabele and Mashona country, he comes 
to the sweeping conclusion that “it will surpass all others in 
South Africa as a gold-producing district” and as a splendid 
cotton-field, the finest in the world. He seems also to include the 
large tracts to the East reaching down to Sofala, all which 
are outside the Transvaal. He found, and has sketched, 
ancient forts in some of which were furnaces for working metals, 
and he inclines to the opinion that some white race, in centuries 


employed scientific or exhaustive methods. He is much exercised 
in his mind respecting the “ Emperor of Monomatapa,” and the 
legend of the Queen of Sheba, whose realm, the Arabs say, was 
between the Birue and the Sabia. It is not at all improbable 
that either Arabs or Portuguese, at some time not go very 
remote, did push inland and search for gold. The forts, though 
apparently not very old, and the circular stone kraals, suggest a 
“white race ” traces of whom our traveller heard of so far north ag 
the extreme edge of the far-stretching Kalahari, which is by no 
means a desert, but in great part a land of woods and pools, 
rain-fed, and abounding in game. But we must abruptly part 
from a book which, besides being delightful in itself, more 
than most suggests wide prospects of new fields accessible to 
European enterprise, if not all of them suitable for healthy 
European life. a _ 
A ROMANCE OF ART-MAGIC.* 

To the looker-on at the ways of society in these restless days, 
its successive fads are not a little amusing, and the least 
enduring of them are the most entertaining. They will all recur, 
for social history has its repetitions also, as the present revival 
of the Art-Magic fad of the present day proves. The world will 
again behold the petticoat-and-platter style of furniture, the 
shapeless-and-sad order of costume, the unintelligible-intense 
fashion of speech, and the voice of the preachers of those doc- 
trines will again be heard in theland, The fads which especially 
appeal to the vanity and restlessness of mankind are still more 
certain to recur, because there will always be a demand for 
them, and they will always be recognisable, and referable to 
some former experience more or less recent. ‘ Occultism” is 
the fad of the present hour, and it is the oftenest revived, and, 
to the faddists, the most serious-seeming of fads, while to un- 
believers it is hardly serio-comic. Yesterday, it was Mr. Home 
and the Spiritualists ; to-day, itis Brahm, and Gautama, and the 
Theosophists, with mystic Mahatmas and opportune teacups ; 
to-morrow, it might be Confucius, were it not for the deterrent 
common-sense of that sage. 

Boudoir-Buddhism counts its devotees by hundreds ; followers 
of Brahm drop in at receptions of the higher-culture kind; 
palmistry is a social profession ; young people who are working 
off the foolishness inseparable from their time of life, in what 
they suppose to be a more excellent way than that provided by 
the “ Western creeds,” indulge in the murmurings of mysticism, 
and compare their experiences of the hits and misses of com- 
peting astrologers. Suchis the inoffensive Art Magic of these later 
days, peacefully pursuing its “patter” without the fear of an 
astral-bodied Lord’s Anointed, or a “ reincarnated ” Sir Matthew 
Hale. Seeing that the protean fad has to be accepted as a con- 
stitnent of our social state, it is buat natural and fair that each 
successive form of it should find servitors among professors of the 
various arts. It is occasionally killed by them; the esthetic 
fad, for instance, having been painted, dramatised, burlesqued, 
and written to death, a wearied world promptly drew up its 
blinds, put on Philistine raiment, and furnished its rooms with 
a shocking disregard of backgrounds. Occultism has its ex- 
ponents in art and literature also, and it boasts at least one 
thoroughly convinced disciple as its novelist-in-chief. 

Not a smile lurks about the countenance of the author of A 
Modern Magician : it would be both unfair and stupid to doubt 
the entire good faith with which he has written the romance 
dedicated, “in sign of service,” to the strange personage who is 
known in its pages as Benoni. A Modern Magician is of un- 
usual interest, as the work of a true believer in “‘ Occultism ;” 
for it is always pleasant, and sometimes profitable to learn what 
it is that attracts one’s fellows strongly and in numbers in any 
particular direction. Although Mr. Molloy’s wizard leaves 
us as much in the dark as ever upon several matters which we 
should like to have made plain, he is the most distinct and out- 
spoken representative of the so-called “ mysticism” of the day 
that has yet been proposed to the contemplation of the outsider. 
He is not a successful wizard; on the contrary, his disciple, 
Philip Amerton, disregards his precepts, although they are 
delivered under impressive, not to say awful circumstances, 
and, moved by a purely human and natural impulse, finally 
emancipates himself from his control. Love and grief are 
too strong for the neophyte; occultism has no spell 
wherewith to conjure these; and Benoni vanishes, leaving 
behind him, it is true, plentiful promises, and a hint of 
his return. ‘In the silent hours of dusk and grey of 








bygone, sought and found gold in this country, but never 
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a an OF world without is: hushed, and your heart 
seeks rest,” he bids Philip look for him, but for the time he has 
lost his influence. We do not find fault with this ; on the con- 
trary, we regard it as an unconscious testimony to the truth. 
The new—or, rather, the revived—religion of occultism fails just 
at the point where the old religion of revelation is most sensibly 
the stay of both heart and soul. More than this, if Philip 
Amerton had been a reasonable Christian, instead of an occaltist 
with an “astral” familiar, he would have known that practical 
« sacrifice” means living for others instead of living for one’s 
aelf, bearing and forbearing, being kindly and sympathetic, 
cherishing no intellectual scorn, and avoiding the hateful habit 
of introspection which is merely the indulgence of vanity with 
a big name. But in that case we should not have heard any- 
thing about his mysticism or his magician, and we are glad to 
hear all this novel has to tell. It would be delightful to know a 
Benoni, to be able to will him into our company by moonlight 
and on other occasions, and to get him to summon up a 
“ Faithful One” in an emergency, who would “ incantate ” for 
us after the fashion of “ Monk” Lewis’s sorcerer, but with 
perfectly proper results. And then he would be so delightfully 
unlike every other kind of wizard; he would have no connec- 
tion with materialised spirits of imperfect education, who have 
singularly neglected their enlarged opportunities in another 
sphere, but would be gentlemanly, dignified, sweet, and serious. 
Even if he were persuasively to whisper “ Don’t” when we fall 
in love and want to marry the one perfect sample of her sex, 
we need not take bis advice, but might follow the example of 
Philip Amerton. Benoni interests us very much; but he does 
not persuade us that there is anything “in ” occultism. 

Turning from Mr. Molloy’s mysticism to his story-telling, we 
find a very good plot—which might have been worked out just 
as well without magic, or a magician, so far as its incidents go— 
and some clever sketches of types and individuals belonging to 
the most modern phase of society. The underplot, as the author 
regards it, is by far the best part of the story, and the Glender 
episode is striking and well told. We have no intention 
of telling the story, to the detriment of both author and 
reader; but we may say that it is no small feat to have 
invested the scene in which Ambrose Bradley suddenly 
appears in the presence of his wife, who has long belicved 
him dead, with dramatic and novel interest. Philip Amerton 
and Miriam Netley are fairly interesting, and the incon- 
sistency of each in his and her several ways, is not untrue 
to life; it is, however, a new departure for a novelist to depict 
this moral defect with such startling frankness and results so 
terrible. We think Mr. Molloy has overcrowded his canvas with 
figures, and thereby done himself injustice. He has not allowed 
himself sufficient space for the development of the incidents of 
the story, and we see little of some people of whom we should 
like to see more. He is not humorous, bat he is very smartly 
satirical, and his social scenes are excellently portrayed. Next 
to Glender, the leading villain, who is a remarkable success, we 
admire Mrs, Netley, the rich woman with the fine house who 
resolves to get into society (we all know the type) and to 
marry a “ Lord.” We wish Mr. Molloy had given us more of the 
very unmystical company of Mrs. Netley and her Lord Pompey. 
A love of Nature in all its moods, strong sense of the companion- 
ship of “ soulless things,” a thoughtful habit of mind, and true 
love of grace and beauty, make themselves evident throughout 
this novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——_ 

With a new volume beginning in December, the Scottish Church 
makes a new departure, under the new designation (or, rather, the 
old title revived) of the Scots Magazine. The motto of the editor, 
however, is Nomen non animum mutamus. His magazine will be, as 
in the past, a resolute defender of the Church of Scotland ; but it will 
be more comprehensive. The first number of the new series has an 
air of variety and vigour. 

Right Onward ; or, Boys and Boys. By Ismay Thorn. (John F. 
Shaw and Co.) —It is doubtless difficult nowadays to write a story of 
schoolboy life that shall be at once original and amusing. The area 
for invention is limited, and has been already explored by experienced 
investigators. In Right Onward there is an outside interest in the 
nature of a family secret, and therefore the story may find willing 
readers among young people, but the author may easily improve 
upon it, and there is sufficient merit in its pages to make it pro- 
bable that his next book will be at once new, healthy, and more 

really boylike in tone, 





John Wesley and Modern Methodism. By Frederick Hockin, M.A. 
Fourth edition, much enlarged. (Rivingtons.)—No one who is at all 
conversant with the subject has any doubt that John Wesley was 
throughout his life a Churchman, and that from first to last he 
implored the Methodists not to separate from the National Church. 
He was inconsistent, no doubt, in this respect, but he was never 
insincere, and had as little sympathy with the principles of Dissent 
as a modern High Churchman. If proof of this be needed, the reader 
will find ample evidence in Canon Hockin’s volume. There, too, he 
will also find illustrations of Church views held by Wesley which 
the modern Wesleyan utterly repudiates. Wesley, it must be admitted, 
was arbitrary, and ruled while he lived with a firm hand; but a will 
must be strong indeed that can fully hold its ascendency a hundred 
years after a man’s death ; and if the modern Wesleyan objects, as he 
well may, to Wesley’s system of confession, he is also not very sinfal 
if, despite his great founder’s injunctions, he refuses to build octagon 
chapels with seats without backs tothem. Canon Hockin writes with 
a bitter feeling, and injures his case by giving almost equal prominence 
to great matters and to small. If it be true, as he affirms, that a 
prominent controversialist in the Wesleyan body has wilfully 
suppressed evidence that tells against him, and that certain his- 
torians and biographers of Methodism are guilty of the same fault, 
the charge is no doubt sufficiently serious. The intolerance of 
religious controversialists is proverbial, and while giving instances of 
it, Canon Hockin unwittingly exhibits a similar defect. The reader, 
if he accepts the facts, may fairly object to the tone in which they 
are stated. 

Herr Baedeker adds to his series of “Handbooks for Travellers,” 
Great Britain. (K. Baedeker, Leipzig; Dulau and Co., London.)— 
Great Britain inclades England, Wales, and Scotlund as far as Loch 
Maree and the Cromarty Firth. The maps number fourteen, the 
plans twenty-four, and there is a panorama giving the view of the 
mountains seen from the summit of Snowdon. The value of the 
Bacdeker handbooks is well known, and we sce no reason for sup- 
posing that this is inferior to the series. The author does his subject 
the compliment of adorning it with a special contribution from 
Professor Freeman, a “ Historical Sketch of English Architecture.” 
Oxford men will have a satisfaction in hearing the judgment of the 
impartial stranger on an endless controversy. ‘‘ Oxford is, on the 
whole, more attractive than Cambridge to an ordinary visitor; and 
the traveller is therefore recommended to visit Cambridge first, or to 
omit it altogether if he cannot visit both.” 

The Broken Vow. By W. J. Knox Little. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Canon Knox Little tells one of the many “ ghost-stories’’ which most 
of us have heard, and tella it with considerable skill. In this case, it 
ia a story of two revenants, lovers who were separated by cruelty 
and craft, till one of them broke the vow of fidelity which he had 
made. A more modern love-story is mixed up with the old one; and 
the author takes the opportunity of recommending, or rather 
implying a recommendation of, some Catholic practices. One cannot 
help thinking that to make this opportunity was the raison d’étre of 
the book. 

Men and Letters: Essays in Characterisation and Criticism. By 
Horace E. Scudder. (Houghton and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Refined 
criticism expressed in good English is always pleasant to read, and this 
Mr. Scudder gives us. The writer isa man of considerable culture, with 
an inclination, theologically, towards what are known as Broad 
Church views. Perhaps the best paper is that on F. D. Maurice, 
whom he styles “ A Modern Prophet.” He was not, Mr. Scudder 
writes, “a leader of a party: he was a leader of men;” and he 
suspects that “his writings will be read less and less, while his 
personality will be studied more aud more.’ This essay, however, 
like others in the book, is very slight, and for readers familiar with 
Mr. Maurice’s life and works, there is little in it that is suggestive. 
Two papers, “ Longfellow and his Art,” and “ Emerson’s Self,” are 
admirable magazine articles, in which form they were, we suspect, 
originally published ; but though marked by thoughtful criticism and 
a keen appreciation of literary and moral excellence, it may be ques- 
tioned whether they merit a longer life in book form. However, Mr. 
Scudder has studied his men, and readers who are in the habit of 
borrowing their literary judgments will find in him a safe and highly 
competent guide. It may be added that Mrs. Gilchrist’s Life, written 
by her son, affords another topic upon which the writer discourses 
pleasantly. ‘ Landor as a Classic” is a fine subject, but it is not 
one that can be adequately treated in ten pages. 


Appleton’s Cyclopxdia of American Biography. Edited by James 
Grant Wilson and John Fiske. Vol. I. Aaron—Crandall; Vol. II. 
Crane—Grimshaw. (D. Appleton and Co., New York.)—American 
Biography is intended to contain an account of all persons who have 
found a place in the history of literature of the New World, the 
continents of both North and South America being included. 
European persons who have been brought intv connection with 
America, also come under the scheme. Thus, we have memoirs of 
Jerome Bonaparte—whose tie to the New World is the not very 
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creditable one of having married there a wife whom, under the con- 
straint of threats and bribes, he afterwards repudiated—and of Joseph, 
who resided in the States for several years after Waterloo. More 
honourable memories connect the name of Bishop Berkeley, of Cloyne, 
with the United States. Berkeley was one of the early benefactors of 
Yale, to which he gave a farm and a valuable collection of books. The 
plan‘of the book takes in both the living ard the dead. One valuable 
feature is to be found in the portraits. The volumes contain ten and 
eleven respectively, elaborately executed on steel, and a great number 
in wood-engraving. We cannot pretend to check the vast amount 
of facts, most of them in an unfamiliar sphere, which these volumes 
contain, but we may say that the articles which we have examined 
with any amount of previous knowledge, seem satisfactory. But is 
there not an error in the last article of Vol. I.? Could Prudence 
Crandall have been “born abont 1818,” and opened “‘a female boarding- 
school at Canterbury, Conn., in 1831,” 1.e., when she was thirteen? The 
two volumes, each numbering 768 pp., are a third of the estimated 
whole. We may roughly estimate the two as about equal to six of 
our own “ Dictionary of National Biography.” It seems likely that 
it will be finished far sooner. 

We have received the Owens College Calendar, 1887-88 (J. E. 
Cornish and T. Sowler, Manchester; Macmillan, London), and the 
similar publication of the University College, Dandee (J. Leng and 
Co., Dundee). As the question of the presence of professors on the 
Councils of these provincial colleges is exciting some interest nowa- 
days, we may observe that the Owens College has three representa- 
tives of the teaching body in the Council (including the Principal), 
while the Dundee College has not any, the representative of the 
teaching body not being a teacher. The existence of an Education 
Board in the latter college is a noticeable feature. Among other 
annual publications, we have received The Handbook of Jamaica, 
1887-88. By A. C. Sinclair and Laurence R. Fyfe. (Stanford.)—It 
is satisfactory to see that the income and expenditure of the Colony 
are about balanced, and that the debt is beingreduced. The average 
attendance in the schools (1885-86) was 34,385. As the census of 1881 
gave a population of 580,804, this is only a third of what, by our 
European standard, it should be. But as in 1881 the number of inhabi- 
tants able to read and write was less than one-fifth, even this rate of 
attendance should bring about a gradual improvement. We are 
pleased to see a noticeably good result of the Jamaica scholarship. 
Since 1884 the holder has gained a good position in the honours 
division of the London Matriculation Examination, the places being 
15th, 2nd, 10th, 5th, and 2nd. Twice the candidate would have been 
entitled to an exhibition, had he been examined in England. This 
surely is a grievance which might be removed. There is, we need 
hardly say, much interesting matter in this volume. 

Vanity Fair Album, 1887. (Vanity Fair Office.)—This volume, 
the nineteenth of the series, strikes us as being above the average in 
merit. The complaint that there were not eminent men enough in 
the country to furnish a new portrait every week, has been met and 
satisfied by the publication of new drawings of various personages 
who were first pictured many years ago. There are still some 
nobodies, or people that are nobodies outside the narrow limits of 
society ; but on the whole, the contents of the volume are sufficiently 
interesting. The portraits, done by the same hands, for the most 
part, that have been at work for the Album for some time past, do 
not differ materially from those brought out in earlier issues. 
Perhaps there is less caricature, or the caricature is more subtle and 
refined. Mr. W. H. Smith, for instance, might be said to be cari- 
catured; the smile is certainly not such as a portrait-painter 
would represent; but it is an admirable presentment of the 
man. There is a good portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Among others 
that we should be inclined to rank high are General Boulanger, Mr. 
John Dillon, Mr. Matthews (the Home Secretary), and M. Pasteur. 
It is noticeable that the frontispiece pictures Tattersall’s, and that 
three jockeys are to be found among “ Men of the Time.” Verily, 
these equorum et gladiatorum studia are as powerful now as they 
were when the Roman moralist denounced them. 

We have received The British Almanac and Companion for 1888. 
(Stationers’ Company.)—The “ Almanac ”’ contains the usual details 
about times and seasons, facts astronomical, ecclesiastical, and 
official; the ‘‘Companion,”’ now in its sixty-first year, furnishes a 
great amount of general information. Part I. contains a number of 
essays on various subjects, scientific, social, and political. Mr. W. T. 
Lynn, for instance, discusses ‘‘ Periodical Comets,” and Mr. A. 8. 
Davie, “The Telephone and Acoustics.” Mr. W. Hf’ A. Axon con- 
trasts Great Britain in L837 and in 1887. The other articles are :— 
‘The Royal Commission on Depression in Trade,’’ by A. L. Roberts ; 
‘The National Poultry and Egg Supply,” by J. G. Bertram ; ‘“‘ Horse- 
Breeding,’’ by W. Blew; ‘‘ Imperial Ocean Penny Postage,” by E. 
Cant-Wall; and “ Foreign Colonies and Dependencies,” by A. J. R, 
Trendell. The second part gives summaries of what has been done 





in various departments, as architecture, art, music, science, &c., 
abstracts of important Acts and Parliamentary documents, ‘Chronicle 
of Events,” and “ Obituary.” 


A very useful volume, this. 
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LIBERTY NOVELTIES oe 


IN Lapres' Work-Baskets, Paper-Bas 
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WALL-Tipy Pockets, Sora PILLows ™ 


YULE - TIDE 
GIFTS. onDygas Cases, 


Ivory Carvines anp Bronzes J. 
Illustrated Catalogue of 130 Cx Ee dla ona 
Tiustrations, Brac INESE, AND FLEMISH PoTTERY, &c, 


Prices from 6d to £100, 
LIBERTY and CO. 


East India Hous 
& Chesham sce REGENT STREET, w, 


OSLER’S CHINA 











100 OXFORD STREET, W, 


AND 


Manufactory, Birmingham. QLASS SERVICES. 
CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Fall-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.’’—Morning Post, 

‘* What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 


and 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 














Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 
Physicians; JOS. @. G. CORKHILL, °M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

' Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 


"| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


HYDROPATHY, | 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


MATLOCK. 


Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Oo U R |  Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 43 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

| and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. ~ 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.’ 











“The famous Natural Mineral Water of the Apollinaris Spring 
continues to hold the leading position among table waters in this 
country as in America.’’—British Medical Journal, August 27tb, 1887. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
f CIRENCESTER. 


ished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
=e Gonoiene, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DATRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Miss Wills will be in London in January, 
1888. 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

§t, Andrews, N.B. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
ee under the sanction of the Governors,—For terms, apply to the 











ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton. 





IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, STAMFORD.—PREPARES 
for UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the School-House. Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 


ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1888, under the 
direction of the Professors. 

Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.I.C.E. 
Chemistry—Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

Mechanics and Mathematics—Professor HENRICI, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON, F.R.S. 

For further particulars, apply at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition 

ad PHILIP MAGNUS, 

Organising Director. 

ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large house, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fives- 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25acres. Terms, 80 guineas perannum. Special 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


a TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
January 18th.—26 Heath Street, Hampstead, London. 





ODERN LANGUAGES.—FRENCH and GERMAN, 
with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School (Realschule). 
Board and Preparatory Course in German at house of Senior Master. Most 
beautiful and healthful situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, P. 
MATHEWS, B.A., St. Goarshausen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must be under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 
_ CLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, MEDICAL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 














OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10to5. Admittance, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


able reduction to brothers and orphans, Entrance-fee, five guineas. 
Vicar is Warden.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


S'; EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in JANU ARY.— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 








S' DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Office of PRINCIPAL of this College is rendered vacant on April 19th, 1888, 
by the election of the Rev. H. E. Ryle to the Hulsean Professorship at Cam- 
bridge. The Principal’s stipend exceeds £800 per annum, with a good house, 
rent-free, rates and tases paid by College. The Principal has hitherto been Pro- 
fessor of ‘Theology and of Greek. The College staff at present consists of 
Principal, Vice-Principal, and six Professors. The College is empowered by 
Charter to confer degrees of B.A, and B.D. It is affiliated to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and have taken the 
Degree of M.A. at Oxford or Cambridge. No restriction of age.—Further in- 
formation as to the mode of election, and duties, &c., of the Principal, along with 
copies of the “Charters and Statutes” of the College, may be procured by appli- 
cation to the MANCIPLE, St. David’s College, Lampeter. The names of 
Candidates, with testimonials and references, must be sent up to the Rev. the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Christ Church, Oxford, not later than Saturday, 
January 2lst, 1888. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
—Latest snecesses are four Open Scholarships and Open Exhibition at 
Oxford and Cambridge; first, second, and other places for Woolwich; Entries 
for Sandhurst and Indian Civil Service. Junior School. Excellent music. Chapel, 
library, laboratury, workshop, gymnasium, fives-court, sea-bathing. Scholar- 
ships tenable in the School and at the Universities. Each boy has a separate 
bedroom. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, or the Hon. Sec., E. W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., Castle Hill House, Dover. 











PECIAL.—In a High-Class School, for the Sons of Gentle- 
men only, the SON of a CLERGYMAN, or other Professional Man or 
Gentleman, cau be received on very advantageous terms, to increase connection. 
—— Laboratory, Gymnasium, &c.—‘‘ ZETEO,”’ 32 Little Queen Street, 
ondon. 


Dee COLLEGE SCHOOL.—LENT TERM 





COMMENCES JANUARY 10th.—The School is carried on in strict 
accordance with the principles laid down by the founders of University College, 
and is organised as a First-Grade Modern School, with a Classical Department.— 
For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J, M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ee YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SESSION 1887-88 BEGINS TUESDAY, Jan. 10th. 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Degrees of the Victoria 
University in Science, Arts, Medicine and Surgery. Practical Work Daily in the 
Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Labora- 
tories, and in the Weaving and Finishing Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms. 
The following Prospectuses of the Classes and Laboratories, &c., in the Depart- 
ment of Science, T: chnology, and Arts, may be had free from the Secretary :— 
1. All-Day Classes for Registered Students. 
2. Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Commercial Course. 
Also the Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


O ART STUDENTS.—Monsieur HUBERT VOS, 
Medallist at the Paris Salon, &c., has enlarged his Studio, and is able to 
takea FEW MORE PUPILS. The Term COMMENCES on JANUARY 2nd. 
Those desirous of joining should call at the Studio, or communicate with Monsieur 
VOS, as soon as possible, Grosvenor Studio, Vauxhall Bridge. 


O be LET, as OFFICES or CHAMBERS, with 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, in view of the Athenwnm Club, ONE, TWO, THREE, 

or EIGHT ROOMS, with possession at the end of December. Private entrance 

and staircase.—Apply to Mr. MARK 4. JUDGE, Architect and Sanitary 
Surveyor, No. 8 Park Place Villas, W. 











NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS. 
—President—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. For Teachers, 
apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. For Examiners, 
apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 





YRIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 
C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 
and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Acdress, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The following 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS are offered for award 
in the Session 1858 89.— 
One Rogers Exhibition, value £20, for one year. 
One Seaton Exhibition, value £15, for two years. 
Mathematics.) : 
One Dalton Exhibition, value £15, for two years. (Mathematics.) : 
Three Hulme Exhibitions, value about £12, for two years. (Classics and English.) 
Grammar School Scholarship, value £18, for three years. (Classics and 
Mathematics.) 
Crace Calvert Scholarship, value £25, for two years, 
Bishop Fraser Scholarship, value £40, for two years. 
Roman History.) 
Gilchrist Scholarship, value £50, for three years. 
the Victoria University Preliminary Examination. 
Dauntesey Medical Scholarship, value £100, for one year. (General aud Com- 
parative Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, and Latin or Mathematics.) _ 
Shakspere Scholarship, value £40 per annum, for two years, (English Language 
and Literature.) 


(Classies and English.) 
(Classics, Knglish, and 


(Chemistry.) 
(Classics, and Greek and 


Awarded on the results of 


Robert Platt Physiological Scholarship, value £50, for two years. (Human 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy.) 
Heginbottom Physical Scholarship, value £17 10s, for two years, (Energy, 


Acoustics, Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnetism.) 
~~ * "For details, apply to HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


OME of REST for HORSES, NEASDEN STUD 
FARM, near WILLESDEN, and SUDBURY, near HARROW. 
PREsSIDENT—The DUKE of PORTLAND (Master of the Horse), 

BANKERS—Messrs, COUTTS and CO., 59 Strand W.C. 
Additional funds greatly needed. 
S$. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, 
Secretary. 








Office, 13 Victoria Buildings, S.W. ney - 
Mitt HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


Heap Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
ambridge. 

Boarpinc-Hovse Master—T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 19th.—Prospectuses and 
other information may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, or from the 
Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 
~~ ‘F¥dited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

— EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, commencing a New 


Volume, contains :— ‘ 
EtcHED Portrait OF Proressor A. B_ Davipson. By H Manesse. With 
By Ven. Archdeacon F. W. 





Accompanying Sketch by Prof. W. G. Elmslie, M.A. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN ENGLISH EXEGESIS. 


Farrar, D.D. »/* 
Tue Use OF Myrftc PHRASES BY THE OLD TESTAMENT WritERS. By Rev. Prof, 


7, K. Cheyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 
Tue PASTORAL EPISTLES; OR, THE CLOSING LABOURS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
By Rev. Prof. F. Godet, D. D. ; 
Survey oF REcENT OLD TESTAMENT LiTERATURE. By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., Canon of Rochester. : 
Recext OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES IN AmeERica. By Rev. Prof, S, Ives Curtiss, 
D.D., Ph.D., Chicago. 
Price 1s Monthly ; or 12s per Annum, post-free. 
London: Hopper and STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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INJURIES TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 





HE Directors of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
have agreed that gentlemen holding their Policies of 
Assurance against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
shall be covered against risk of assault in the dis- 
charge of their duty when acting as 
SPECIAL CONSTABLES, 

without extra charge. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Office, 64 Cornhill, 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IR BEC BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund . 30,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 

May, 1887, 





HGENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM O. Ta Joint 
Secretaries, 


__ FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 
orn & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


porrep MEATS, Also, 


THE 
L and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ........ srsececcsscccsceceen £0,024, 084 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum op sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected forthwith will participate for two full years’ 
payments in the division as at December 31st, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities aps be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


Pies RPOO 





| cal FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Braumont W. Lussocs, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Ksq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John_G. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John @QG. | Le. 

Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Share Capital at present paid up 

and invested ein ae ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., 3,999,000 
Total Annual Income, over 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPURTLE SOUP, andJELLY,andother 





~;~~, for INVALIDS. 


‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Ever Usrrvut.—The afflicted by ill- 

ness should look their diseases fully in the face, and 
at once seek a remedy for them. A short search will 
convince the most sceptical that these noble medica- 
ments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes 
complete recovery to the most tortured sufferers, 
The Ointment will cure all descriptions of sores, 
wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, erysipelas, rheu- 
matism, gout, and skin affections, The Pills never 
fail in correcting and strengthening the stomach, and 
in restoring a deranged liver to a wholesome condi- 
tion, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase their 
secretion, and in re-establishing the natural healthy 
activity of the bowels. Holloway’s are the remedies 





MAYFAIR, W. 


or complaints of all classes of society. 





Price One Shilling, post-free. 


A LETTER TO THE REGISTRAR. 
GENERAL ON THE 


SPREAD OF CANCER IN 
ENGLAND, AND ITS 
CAUSE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D, 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H,. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestiors to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 


} 





EPP Ss$’S 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COC O A. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





_* 


| aoe 


© acetal 
c OA. 


**I consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
— gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R.STaney, 
Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 

hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


F aaaeel BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


N EMINENT PREACHER in 
Boston stopped in the midst of his discourse to 
mention “that if those who were troubled with a 
cough were to put one of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS in their mouth, it would at once relieve 
them and put an end to their coughing.” He added, 
“It is a simple and agreeable remedy, which I have 
proved the efficacy of myself.’”? The above was com- 
municated to the Proprietors by Mr. John Noble, 
late Mayor of Boston. Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, 
phlegm, pains in tke chest, rheumstism—and taste 
pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ls per 








box, by all Druggists, 
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Now ready, price 1s. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1888. 
CONTENTS. 

PART I. OF 
WM. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN. FAR LOCHABER. 


“THE SHEPHERDS SAID ONE TO ANOTHER, 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM.” Frontis- 
iece. From the Painting by John Lafarge in the Church of the Incarnation, 


ew York. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. By Henry Van 
Dykk, D.D. 7 Illustrations, from Photographs of the Original Paintings. 
Engraved by Muller, G. E. Johnson, and Closson, 


THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. By 
J.8. Farrer. With 20 Portraits, from Photographs by H. Le Lieure, Rome, 


PERE DAGOBERT: a Poem. By M. E. M. Davis. 
VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA: aStory. By Améxi Rives. 
6 Illustrations, drawn by A. B. Frost, 
FROM DAY TO DAY: a Poom. 
MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


CurLp. 12 Illustrations, from Photographs. 


THE CITY OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. ByI. W. 
Avery. 12 Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings by Harry Fenn, 
Charles Graham, Hughson Hawley, and Schell and Hogan, 


THE TARIFF. (‘For Revenue only.”) By Henry WaArrer- 
SON. 





By Nora Perry. 
By THEODORE 


THE SHARE OF AMERICA IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Archdeacon Farrar. 8 Illustrations, from Photographs 
by H. N. King and York and Son, London, 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. Full-Page Illustration, 


drawn by George du Maurier. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. By Georce Witt1am Curtis. 
EDITOR’S STUDY. By Wituam Dean Howe ts. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted by Cuartes Dupiry 


WARNER. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUES.— 
Nos. XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General Reference, Curious and 

Rare Works on the Occult Sciences, Boxiana, &c., will be sent post-free on applica- 
tion. All bookbuyers should send for these catalogues.—Address, J. and A 
LUPTON, Booksellers, Burnley. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a new catalogue of books, many 

in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, suitable for presentation, and 

from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C 














LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 








SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 





oLD PARI 5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
oom, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








CHARLES BURNET AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 63. 


LOVE THE FULFILLING OF 


THE LAW. 
Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, A. C. MACLEOD. 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 

“These extracts are marked by all that made Norman Macleod’s 
writings so wholesome and loveable, by candonur, liberality, magna- 
nimity, mellow piety, and strong human loving-kindness. Miss Mac- 
leod has done good work in collecting and arranging these fragments. 
They are well worthy of publication, and will be welcomed by many 
readers.” 

The CHRISTIAN LEADER says :— 

“Tt is, indeed, a precious volume, containing the finest expression 
of the most exalted moods of its author’s mind and heart. The tender 
pathos which pervades the volume makes it one of the most precious 
books of the kind in our language. This is a book that should lie in 
every library by the side of Norman Macleod’s biography.” 


The GLASGOW DAILY MAIL says :— 

‘We feel as if we were once again in the immediate presence of 
that noble personality, listening to the strains of a voice that never 
failed to touch the heart. There is rich Christian nurture in this 
book; it presents Dr. Macleod in his character of a wise and earnest 
Christian teacher, and his daughter could not possibly have paid a 
finer tribute to her father’s memory.” 


The NONCONFORMIST says :— 

“They seem to us like the utterances of his heart in his later days. 
They have the mellowness of age with the vigour of a heart that has 
kept its youth. These papers are the outcome of a large-hearted, 
clear-headed Christian, in harmony with the widest, which is only 
another way of saying the most Christian, thought of our time.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


SCOTTISH PULPIT; 


From the Reformation to the Present Day. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of “ Joseph the Prime Minister,’’ &c. 
The Quiver for December says :—‘‘ Dr. Taylor has entered upon his task with 
patriotic zeal, and there is not a single dull page in his most interesting work.” 
The Leeds Mercury says :—“ Dr. Taylor writes with the enthusiasm and pride 
of an exiled Scot. We have never read finer or more able tributes than are con- 
tained in this gracefully written, scholarly, and generous book. It isa volume 
in which preachers, and students in particular, will find much that is uplifting.’’ 





WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PATHWAY OF PROMISE.” 
50th Thousand, fcap. 8vo, cloth, antique, 23 6d. 
ABLE to SAVE: Encouragement to Patient Waiting. 
23rd Thousand, feap. 8vo, cloth, antique, 2s 6d. 


The THRONE of GRACE. On the Duty, Privilege, and 


Blessedness of Prayer. 
140th Thousand, 32mo, cloth bevelled, red edges, 1s 6d. 
The PATHWAY of PROMISE. Words of Comfort to the 


Christian Pilgrims. 
Now ready, the Large-Type Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The PATHWAY of PROMISE. Words of Comfort to the 


Christian Pilgrims. 
London: CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
HE LADIES’ TREASURY for 1888, 





JANUARY, 
beginning a NEW VOLUME, is now ready, prise 7d, and contains— 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE of BALL COSTUMES; a DECORATIVE 
DESIGN for a PANEL in EMBROIDERY or PAINTING, “A 
BRANCH of LILAC,” PRINTED in COLOURS, 
Marble Rocks at Jubbulpore, Illus- | The Shelling of the Peas. 


trated. Royal Christening. 
The Nizam of MHyderhabad, with | Latest Fashions, with Engravings. 
Portrait. Needlework Designs and Description. 


How to Cut a Pattern of Bodice, illus- 
trated. 

Notes on Dressmaking and Millinery. 

Cookery, Gardening, Chess. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Puzzles, with Money Prizes for the 
Best Solutions, 


Wentworth Hall. 
The Stately Tulip, 
Our Journey to Jordan. ; 
Emin Pasha and H. W, Stanley, with 
Portraits. 
Oh! the Cats. 
The Year 1888, 
Useful Information. 
London: BemroseE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91:95 City Road, London, E.C, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DrirEcTORS, 
Cuarrmay—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHaAinMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A, 
The ARCHDEAOCON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Ist, 1887, 


The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


Puystc1an—Dr, STONE. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June 
Accumulated Fands __., ove ooo sop vias ooo ooo 
Annual Income ... se s08 ooo sg ree 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 __... oes ove a0 = i 

The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 

Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 

Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 

ae The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 

the Clergy. 





we wwe £3,349,535 
371,977 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


Annual Oost of an Assurance of £1,000, ‘ i 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 


ca with full Profits———-—_ 

















AGE, a 4.. & | AGE, Zs. d. 
25 2018 25 1618 
30 93 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 a 18 40 24.17 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 9819 2 
50 4313 4 | 50 3419 2 











Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOy 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. DUNBAR’S ALKAR-AM, 
* Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, ' 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 





dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 





Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY, 

Price 3s 6d, post-free, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 

WITH ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the Italian, 

Edited and Revised. 


With an Introductory Preface by 
CATHARINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 

The Italian newspaper L’Elettirico = 
sermons were listened to by an immense per won 
working classes with such rapt attention that oa 
sound would be heard till he paused, and then a low 
murmur of ‘ Bene, bene!" (‘ Good, good !’) would swell 
up like the sound of the sea from the vast multitude,” 


The CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 Burleigh Street, Strand, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 867, JANUARY, 1888. 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

Mary SruarrT in Scortanp.—I. Jonn Knox snp 

WILLIAM MaiTLanp. By John Skelton, 0.B, 

Tue WITHERED ARM, 

Joyce. Chaps. 33-36, 

Casak Boreta.—II, THe DuKE or Romagna, ByM,. 
Charles Yriarte. 

Sucu Piry as a FatuHer Hatu, 

Tue Last Strinc.—From the German of Gustay 
Hartwig. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B. 

THe OLp Satoon:—TuHEe Lire anp LETTERS of 
CHARLES DARWIN.— PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES 
oF Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK.—TROLLOPR’s ‘* WHat 
I REMEMBER,” — FRITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES. 

THE Wark OFFICE: OUTSIDE DEPARTMENTS, 

So-cALLED Partriots. By Lex Rex. 

Our Prospects. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 63, JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve, By the Author of “‘ John Herring,”’ “‘ Mehalah,’”” 
&c. Chaps. 18-22. 
THE Anatomy OF AcTinG. By William Archer, 


STATEMENT OF GABRIEL Foot, Highwarman, By 
Coguittes. By Augustus Manston. 
THE UNEMPLOYED AND 1HE ‘* Donna” In 1887, 1, 


By Miss Trench. 2. By the Editor. 

Rervucium Peccatorum. By E. Nesbit. 

PETER GRANT'S WoornG. By Mrs. Parr. 

ONE TRAVELLER Returns.—iConcluded.) By David 
Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





One Shilling. 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 1888, 


1, THE Lonpon AnD NortH-WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
Part I. By W. M. Acworth. 

2. New YEArR’s BELLS. By Maxwell Gray. 

3. THE RoyaL Irish ConsTaBULARY. By Colonel 
R. Bruce, C.B., late Inspector-General of the 
Force. 

4, Tue Waltina Supper. Chaps. 1-5. By Thomas 


Hardy, Author of ‘‘ The Woodlanders,” &c. 
5. A — PERSONAL MaTTerR, By R. Corney 
ralu. 
6. On a TopoGan. By Lady Macdonald. 
7. Oysters. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 
8. A CHRISTMAS CRACKER. 
9, A VoyaGE IN THE NorTHERN Licut. By Statt 
Commander F. Haslewood. 
10, A CounsEL OF PERFECTION. (To be Continned.) 
aoee Malet, Author of “ Colonel Enderby’s 
le,” &. 


11, Our Lrerary List. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent,or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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Sixpence Monthly, Beautifally Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 


1, THE WEAKER VESSEL. Chaps. 1-4. 
By D. Christie Murray, Author of “ Rainbow 
Gold,” &c. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


2, Our CHILDREN. 
By the Bishop of Rochester. 


3, THACKERAY. 
By Andrew Lang. 
4, Mumicry iv Tropical AFRIca. 
By Professor Henry Drummond, 
5, ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES, 
By Jean Ingelow. 
6, Some Eayptian TyPEs. 
By the Editor, with Pictures by G. L. Seymour. 
7, Tue AvrHor OF “ JoHN Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 
In Memoriam. 
8, AMONG THE Brrps.—I, In WINTER. 
By Charles Dixon, with Pictures by C. Whymper. 
9, TurovcH Hupson’s STRAIT AND BAY TO WINNIPEG, 
By Captain A. H. Markham, R.N, 
10, Patrick Laine. 
By Alexander Anderson. 
11, SaveD AS BY FIRE. Chaps. 1-3. 
By E. M. Marsh, Author of ‘‘ Edelweiss,” &c. 
12, SunpAy READINGS FOR JANUARY, 
By the Editor. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
London; and at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 








Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully Lliustrated. 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 


1, THe ELect Lavy. Chaps, 1-8. 
By George Mac Donald, LL.D. Illustrated by 
J. Watson Nicol. 
2, Earty CHRISTIANITY. 
By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
3, THE ADAPTATION OF BirDS TO CLIMATE. 
An Illustrated Paper. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
4, LoNDON MISSIONS TO ITS Poor CHILDREN. 
I, Mr. MEarns’ Mission. By Mary Harrison. 
5, SARAH MARTIN AND ELIzABETH Fry. 
By the Author of “‘ How to be Happy though 
Married.” 
6. ToILERS OF BaByLon. Chaps, 1.3. 
By B. L. Farjeon. 
7. Tue Devotion oF Busy SoUvLs. 
By “A. K. H. B.”’ 
8. Ciry CHILDREN aT Pray. 
By the Rev. G. S. Reaney, 
9, In THE FootstEers oF JEsus.—I, Narn. 
By Henry A. Harper. 
10. Husband anpD Wire.—I. Settiine Down. 
Friendly Talks. By Edward Garrett. 
il, Dickory Dock. 
A Short Children’s Story. By L. T. Meade. 
12, Tue Brsie, 
Sunday Evening Talks with the Children. 
By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
13. Poems. 
By Sarah Dondney, Clara Thwaites, A. Matheson, 
and J. Hutton. 


14. Our MontTHLy SuRvVEY. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
London; and at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY 
Contains an Article on JOHN RUSKIN, by W. J. 
Stizitman, Illustrated by a Frontispiece Portrait, 
Engraved by T. Johnson; a Contribution by Mark 
Twain, entitled MEISTERSCHAFT; The CATA- 
COMBS of ROME, by Professor P. Scuarr, Illus- 
trated with Fac-simile Drawings; The DUSANTES 
(Sequel to “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine’’), by Frank R, Stockton ; RUSSIAN 
PROVINCIAL PRISONS, by Grorar Kennar; the 
Continuation of Grorce W. Canie’s Novel, AU 
LARGE; and many other interesting Articles, 





Novels, Essays, and Poems, profusely Illustrated, 
Pricels4d. 4 


London : 
Square, E.0, 


T. Fisuer Unwriy, 26 Paternoster 








THE 


STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE, 


A New Illustrated Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “EAST LYNNE,” 
COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 


NOW READY. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 





CoNTENTS. 


1. The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne.”—Chap. 1. Early Days.—Chap. 2. Changes.—Chap. 3. Mr. 
Sergeant Stillingfar. Illustrated. 


. Professor MACFARREN. 

. STORIES from the STUDIOS: The FLVE Mr. FYTTONS. By 8. E. Watter. 
4, LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 7 Illustrations. 
. DREAMLAND. By SypNry Grey. 

6. POOR AUNT DEB! 
7. Mr. GORDON, SPECIALIST. By E. Epersueim. 
8. A SURPRISE. 


Oo bw 


or 


By JANE Mason. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Muscrave, Author of “ Astraea.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHITEPATCH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


“Dr. Edith Romney.” 


By the Author, of 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NOTICE.—The PICTORIAL WORLD.—Tie Pro- 
prietors announce the Commencement of a New Serial 
Story in the jirst week in JANUARY, 1888, entitled 
“BROKEN WINGS,” ty AVERY MAC- 
ALPINE, Author of “ Teresa Itasca,” and other Stories. 
Illustrated throughout well-known Artist, W. J. 
HENNESSY, Sixpence Weekly. The “ Pictorial World” 
Publishing Offices, 149 Strand, W.C. 




















by the 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HURRISH.” 





Just out, at all Libraries. 
LAWRENCE, 
A Novel. 


By the Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, Anthor of “ Hurrish.”’ 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


MAJOR F.L.S. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Uniform with “ Raleigh’s Thoughts for the Weary.” 


STUDIES IN THE UNSEEN. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
In 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price 3s 6d. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ Systeto. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 











IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


_Walout, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guinear. £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


__Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if pald in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S | 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








USE 











FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BAG. 


Ss. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A ” Constitutions, Ladies, Obiidren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1854, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thns singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


ROEUMATISN, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Merical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracrurER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 








ARCUS WARD’ 
i TIONS. S PUBLICA. 


-)RANGES and LEMONS. A Picton, 
Book of Children’s Rhymes ed ote 


Illustrations in Colours by T. Pym. D 
4to, 3s 6d. vat ym. Decorated boards, 





i 2 Nothing can be more delightful.” —Saturday 
——______ 
KIPPING-TIME. _ Iilustrateg 


througheut in Colours, from Designs b 
of Children’s Pastimes, with Accompaniments Gi Dat 
hymes. Decorated boards, 4to, 2s 6d. 
“Our nursery songs and rhymes could not 
Samer set than in these phonons ute he Ment 
azette, 


— Se ee ee ——————__. 
‘* Cleverly designed and admirably coloured, One 

of the prettiest of picture-books for children.’ 

Saturday Review. 


T HOME AGAIN. Every page gay 
with tasteful, artistic, aud brilliant designs 

by J. G. Sowrrsy and THomas CRANE. Fancy 
binding, large 4to, 6s. od 


WALTER CRANES COLOURED PICTURE. 
A ROMANCE of the THREE R's, 


A Series of most Original, Fanciful, and 
Humorous Designs, depicting a Child’s first start along 
the Royal Road to Learning. Penned and Pictured 
by WALTER CraNE. Characteristic binding, decorated 
in the Artist’s quaint style. Large 4to, 6s, 

‘* A Romance of the Three R’s” can also be had in 
three parts, each part in decorated boards, with 
fanciful binding. Large 4to, 2s 6d, 

I, Little Queen Anne and her Majesty's Letters 





(patent). 
II, Pothooks and Perseverance; or, the A, B, 0, 
Serpent. 
III, Slate and Pencilvania; being the Adventures of 
Dick on a Desert Island. 
** Should be to all youngsters a joy forever. One 
a best things that Mr. Walter Crane has done,” 
—Globe. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘SPEEDWELL” SERIES, 


ILVER and GOLDEN BELLS, 

A Daily Text-Book. By the Author of “ Bible 

Forget-Me-Nots.’’ Interspersed are 12 Full-Page 

Illustrations in sepia of famous Church and Cathedral 

Towers. The other pages are decorated with bells in 

= — gold. Cloth binding, stamped iu silver and 
gold, 1s. 











NEW EDITION.—New Binding. 


PEEDWELL. A Bible Text-Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of ‘ Bible Forget- 
Me-Nots.” Every page decorated with Speodwe'l 
Flowers in colour, Cloth, 1s; French morocco, 2s; 
calf, inlaid and gilt, 3s. 
HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A Birthday-Book with over 
250 Familiar Christian Names, arranged as headings, 
alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs. 
The origin and meaning of every name, and selected 
poetry suitable to each, are given, 16mo,cloth, 1s; 
gilt edges, ls 3d. Superior Edition, printed in gold 
and blue, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s ; French morocco, 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


Y DAILY PORTION. A Text-Book 
a for the waistcoat-pocket, containing a suitable 
portion of Scripture for Each Day in the Year. Print<d 
in red an black, limp cloth, 6d ; limp French morocco, 
with tuck, gilt edges, ls. 





N ARCUS WARD and CO., Limite?, 

IML“ roxbos, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 

~~ Now ready, crown 8yo, 624 pages, cloth, 7s 62. 
RESENT RELIGION. 


By Sara 8. HENNELL. 


The THIRD and LAST VOLUME, including the 
CONSTRUCTIVE SUMMARY anda fullGENERAL 
INDEX, 

London: Trisner and Co, Ludgate Hill. 


HURCH WORK: MISSION LIFE, 
A Monthly Magazine and Review. Price 61, 

* The periodical deserves support, and with such 
excellent quality in its contents can hardly fail to 
obtain it.’’—Spectator. 

“* Great variety of instructive reading. 
opened anywhere with interest.’’—Guardian, 

“A really capital pablication.”—Chuich Bells. 

JANUARY, 1888.—ConTENTS:—CHuRCH TorIcs. 
—My TwEeELFTH VISITATION. By the Bishop of 
Ballarat.—A Visit TO Corea. By Bishop Scott.— 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. By “G, G.”—Tur 
Work OF THE CHURCH IN East Lonvon. By the 
Rev. Maurice Stack.—THE COASTLANDS OF GUIANA. 
By Rev. J. G. Pearson.—THE ORGANISATION OF A 
ParisH—"* Armies,” “‘ NAVIES,” AND OTHER NON- 
PAROCHIAL SocreTreES. By Nella Wheatland.— 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ON PRAYER. By the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgeway.—Pxiain Tracts—lI. CHRISTIANITY 
AND Business. By “ F. N. V.’’—MIssi0Nn TO THE 
Lascars—VicTori1a Docks.—NoTEs. 


WELLS GARDNER & Co., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E C. 








ay be 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &. 
London: G@. MitcHEeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hail 
ourt. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW _ BOOKS. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just ready, tasteful'y printed in crown 8yo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 7s 6d. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 


lected and Arranged by G@. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
ay the Oxford Edition of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
“An extremely interesting book.”"—Glo%e, 


Mr. W. L NEWMAN’S EDITION of the ‘ POLITICS.” 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 283. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


. j Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes, Critical and 
Edited, with an ‘uysplanatory, by W. L. NEWMAN, M.A, 
Fellow of Balliol College, and late Reader in Anciert History, Oxford. 
Vol. I —INTRODUCTION to the POLITICS. Vol. II1.—PREFATORY 
BSSAYS. Books I. and 11.—TEXT and NOTES. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., and 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES. Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Gro. BirEBECK Hitt, D.C L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 6 vols. medium 8vo, 
leather back, cloth side, with Illustrations, £3 33, (Just published. 

“The classical edlit:on, the scholar’s Boswell.’’—Pail Mall Gazette. 

© Six volumes of solid happiness.’’—Daily News. - : 

«a literary monument which will stand for age,”’—TIllustrated London News, 
NEW WORK by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. | 

LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. Delivered in West- 
minster Abbey. By the Very Rev. GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Just ready, 

UNIFORM with the ABOVE. — f 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. Delivered in West- 
minster Abbey. By the Very Rev. GEORGE GRANVILLE Brab ey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

«Dean Bradley’s charming book.”’—Academy. 
“For the ordinary reader of the Bible these lectures constitute the best help 
towards a trus understanding of Ecclesiastes that can be found in English.”— 

Jewish Chronicre. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR SKEAT, M.A. 
CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s6d. [Just ready. 
“Mr. Skeat’s larger dictionary has esiablished his title to the gratitude of all 
scholars; and of his smaller dictionary we can only say that it is not less useful 
and valuable.”’—Saturday Review. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis, Second Edition, 4to, £2 4s. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the 
“ Ploughman’s Crede’’ to the “‘Shephearde’s Calender” (A.D, 1394 to A.D. 
1579). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. (Just published, 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. First Series. 
Tae NATIVE ELEMENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 

COMPLETE CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST-FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
ondon : 


L 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

“The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.”—Times. : 

“The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
of divinity, may gather most useful as well as curious information.’’— Westminster 
Review. 

“ We must thank our authors for an excellent work.’’—Record. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY’S POEMS. 





Crown 8yo, 53. 


The VISION of the EUCHARIST, and other 


Peems. By AL¥FreD Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 


“The Rev. Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic power, and a more than 
ordinary depth of feeling...... Many of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and, 
of course, a thoroughly Catholic feeling pervades them. If it were only for the 
few notes at the end, some of which are very striking, the volume would be worth 
possessing.”’—Chureh Times. 


“Some very beautiful poems, breathing a truly Catholic spirit......Considered 
artistically or theologically, they are of high merit...... The book is one titted to 
be a good companion to ‘ The Christian Year.’ ’—Morning Post. 





Small crown &vo, 5s, 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 
Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St, Barnabas’, Pimlico. 
‘A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.”—John Bull, 


By ALFRED 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS op oe = see wee £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., us see wwe owe 9,000,000 





MESSRS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Completion of Mr. Kinglake’s History. 


This day is published, 
The INVASION of the CRIMEA. Its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down tothe Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINnGLakE, 
nin the MORROW of INKERMAN to the FALL of CAN- 
Vol. VII.—From the OPENING of PELISSIER’ N 
DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. onan te te 
Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 283, 





George Eliot. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 
her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait and Wood Engravings, 


crown 8yo, 7s 6d, " 
Mr. A. Innes Shand. 
This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 


‘7 r 
HALF-.A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in Men 
and Manners. By Avex. Innes SHanp, Author of “ Letters from West 
Ireland,” “ Fortune’s Whee',”’ &c. Svo, 123 6d. 
Mr. George Outram. 
This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LEGAL and OTHER LYRICS. By the late 


GrorGE Outram. A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited by J. 
H. Stoppart, LL.D, Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


Major Griffiths. 


The WRONG ROAD; by Hook or Crook. 


By Major Artuur GrirritTis, Author of “ Fast and Loose,” ‘* Locked Up,’”” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


Lady Bellairs. 
GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Bettairs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OLIPHANT, Author of 
“* Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” “Haifa,” &. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 


post 8vo, 63, 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” ‘ Dr. Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &. Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, 63. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 


8vo, cloth, 245, 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols. vo, cloth. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8v0, half-roan, gilt top, 83 6d, 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Also, by the Same :— 


ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES. 


The RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 
PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. 188!, 8vo, ls. 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. 1835. 8vo, 23. 
REORGANISATION of PHILOSOPHY. 1886. 8vo, Is. 
The UNSEEN WORLD. 1887. 8vo, ls. 


London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 


A NEW PICTURE BOOK, EDITED BY MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 


255 Coloured Illustrations Drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN, 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. Fisuer), 

Crown 4‘o, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 

**This is a really beautiful child’s book. The drawings of the animals depicted 
are as superior to the old class of picture-book as a portra‘t by Miilais is to a 
signboard. The chromo-lithography is alzo extremely good. In reproducing 
Leutemann’s work for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable 
alterations, rendered necessary in a book designed for use in our own schoolrooms 
and nur-eries. No more excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be fourd, * 
—Bookseller. 

‘*T have come across nothing of late to approach it in interest, skill of drawinz,, 
beanty of colouring, and singular lifelikeness.”—Truth. 

“ The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.”"—Scotsman. 

** Trresistibly attractive to ail youthful lovers of natural history. Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
MORE a LEAVE §&: 
A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of “Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘‘ T. Leaves,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: AND THE ENGLISH 


HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
lvol. 
A farther Volume will be issued monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” &. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY contains the First Part of a NEW 
SERIAL STORY, entitled A LIFE’S MORNING, dy 
GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” “ Thyrza,” $c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 55. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ A 
LIFE’S MORNING.” Chaps. 1 and 2. By the AUTHOR of 
“DEMOS,” ‘“‘THYRZA,” &c.—* EVOLUTION.”—“ CASS.” — 
*‘OUR SMALL IGNORANCES.”—‘‘ A FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TION.” —‘“‘ NOTES BY A NATURALIST.” — ‘‘ GRETNA 
GREEN;;”. &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK. 


LIFE AND LABOUR: 
oR, 
Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius. 
Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER : an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8vo Edition, 


Illustrated, 21s ; Crown 8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s 6d ; Smaller Edition, with 
Portrait, 2s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 


and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics, Post 


8vo, 63. 
THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Portrait and 
Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post Svo, 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE: 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


INGOLDSBY. Illustrated by Jessop. Price 


63 each, 





NEW VOLUME of the “‘ JAOKDAW” SERIES. 


MISADVENTURES at MARGATE; or, the 


Vulgar Boy. 20 Full-Page Designs, imperial 4to, printed in col 
Ingvldsby’s Popular Work Pictured by Ernest M. Jessop. 


The VULGAR BOY. 


“‘Mr. Jessop’s pictures of the deluded Mr. Simpkinson, ‘the boy,’ and the 
‘common sailor man’ are irresistibly comic, and the various incidents of the 
poem are presented in the most humorous and realistic manuer.”’—Times, 


ours, price 6s, 








en 


SIXTH EDITION, 6s each, 


JACKDAW of RHEIMS. 


Times :—*‘ Can never fail to amuse.” 
Saturday Review :—‘‘ Very comically illustrated.” 


=— = ——— SSS 
—="_ 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE’S FINE-ART BOOKLET, 
Fiftieth Thousand, One Shilling. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. By Saran Witsoy, 


24 pages. Illustrated by 12 Full-Page Drawings by Jane M. Dealy and Fred 
Marriott. Reproduced in the most delicate style of monotint lithographic 
printing, now so popular, 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. The most artistic 


Juvenile Book of the year. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. Example :— 


**O! blessed Father, good and kind, 
Guide Thou my steps to-day, 
And let me keep Thee in my mind, 
In all I do or say.” 

**¢ Children’s Prayers’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode), by Sarah Wilson, is illustrated 
by Jane M. Dealy and Fred Marriott. The prayers are in poetry. We can fancy 
mothers taking pleasure in teaching their little ones to lisp them......Miss 
Dealy’s sketches of children are delightful; notably the little maiden on the 
frontispicce, in comfortable garments for winter wear, with the big prayer-book 
under her arm,”’-—Times. 

















19 | 
SHANKS’S PONY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, handsomely blocked in gold and colours, gilt edges, price 2s, 
By Rev. FREDERICK LanGaBRIDGE, M.A. With 12 Illustrations by 8S. T. Dadd, 
*** Shanks’s Pony’ is a pretty child’s story, inculeating lessons of kindness to 
our fellow-creatures and to the lower animals.’”’—Times. 





EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON, GREAT NEW STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
And Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, EC. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





I. 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


II. 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, carefully Bound by the best Workmen. 
III. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately ; in all kinds of Binding. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IV. 
SPECIAL LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


In Circulation and for Sale. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.We 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tur British ArMy.—IIl. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” 
Tue OLD ScHOOL oF CLASSICS AND THE NEw. By Professor Tyrrell. 
Verses. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Riaur anD Wrona@. By W.S. Lilly. 
ELK Hunvina. By Sir Henry Pottinger. 
CaarLes Darwin, By F. W. H. Myers. : 
Tue PRSEENT STATE OF THE NOVEL.—II. By George Saintsbury, 
Eaypt 1n 1888. By Colonel F. Duncan, M.P. 
Tur Hieuer Lire. By Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
Tue DistRESS IN LONDON :— 
I. Remepies. By the Earl Compton, 
II, Ourpoor Reier. By Cardinal Manning. 


THE “VICTORIA” EDITION 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 50 Illustrations reproduced in exact fac-simile from the Artists’ 
Original Drawings, together with some hitherto unpublished by R. W. Buss, 
Hablét K. Browne (“ Phiz’’), and John Leech. 2 vols. extra 8vo (about 500 pp. 
each), printed on hand-made paper and bound in cloth extra, £2 2s, 

*,* This Edition is limited to 2,000 copies, in 500 of which the Illustrations are 
printed on Indian paper and mounted, £4 4s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall beg to announce the issue, at a cheap rate, of the 
most Popular of Carlyle’s Works. The Volumes will be published, handsomely 
bound in cloth, at 1s each, 





OF THE 





Now ready. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. ! vol. | FRENCH REVOLUTION, 3 vols, 
In January. 

PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. | HERO-WORSHIP, 1 vol. 


The BASTILLE. By Captain the Hon. D. 


Bryauam. With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON: 


Sport and Travels in South Africa. By ANDREW A, ANDERSON. With Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


TIGER-SHOOTING in the DOON and 


ULWAR, and LIFE in INDIA. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Fire-Cooxson. 
With numerous Dlustrations by E. Hobday, R.H.A. Large crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


UNDINE: a Romance. Translated from 


the German of Dre La Morte Fovgué. With an Introduction by Juia 
CARTWRIGHT, and Illustrated by Heywood Sumner, Crown 4to, 5s. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART in IRELAND. 


By MarGaret Strokes. With 160 Woodcuts, 8vo. 
*,* Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Beatty- 


Kineston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners.” 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 


The TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the 


GOLD COAST of WEST AFRICA ; their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Language, &c. By A. B. ELuis, Major Ist West Indian Regiment. Demy 
8vo, with Map, 103 6d. 




















A NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE AND SABRE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of ‘A False Start,’’ &c. 3 vols, 


RECOLLECTIONS of FORTY YEARS. 


By FERDINAND DE LessEeps, Translated from the French by C, B, Pirman, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. 


By Evaene Mountz, Illustrated with about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, 
Revised from the Second French Edition by W. Armstronec, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Imperial 8yo, 25s, 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat- 


GRanceEY. Translated from the French, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


SKETCHES of HINDOO LIFE. By Devendra 


N. Das. Crown Svo, 5s. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. By A. B. 


Euuis, Major 1st West India Regiment, Author of ‘*The Tshi-Speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa.’? Demy 8vo, 63. 


The BROKEN VOW: a Story of Here and 


Hereafter... By Canon Knox LittitE, Third Edition, crown Svo, 2s 6d, 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


case Iron (Olive Schreiner). A New and Cheap Edition, crown 8yo, 
clcth, 


A FALSE START. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 























By Hawley Smart. A 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs, OtrpHanT, Author of 
“The Makers of Florence,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s. 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricuarp Hour 
Hutton. Globe 8vo, 6s, 


ESSAYS, CHIEFLY on POETRY. By Aubrey 


DE VERE, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. Vol. I—CRITICISMS on CERTAIN 
POETS. Vol. I1.—ESSAYS, CRITICAL and ETHICAL. 


APHORISMS. By John Morley. Being an 


Address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, November 
llth, 1887, Globe 8vo, 1s 6d, 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 


r~sed of “ Disestablishment,”’ ‘‘ The Coming Democracy,” &c, Crown 8yo, 
3. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Works of Canon WESTCOTT. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. SrePHEN Puituips, M.A., Reader and Chaplain of Gray's 


Inn, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SERMONS. By the late Rev. William 


Biyniz, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Author of “‘ The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use.”” Crown 8yvo, 6s, 


CICERO.—LIFE and SELECT LETTERS. 


After the Edition of A. Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Haileybury, 
Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S 


STORY-BOOKS FOR’ CHILDREN. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER CRANE, 
In Crown 8vo, 4s 6d each, 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. [New Volume, 


The Academy says :—‘‘ The charm and the pathos of the story are so well 
sustained that no quotations could do justice to it.” 
The Literary World says:—* Little Miss Peggy captivates the heart from the 
moment she is introduced,” 
FOUR WINDS FARM. | 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND, 


In Globe 8yo, 23 6d each, 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. ** CARROTS.” 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD. The CUUKOO CLOCK. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, TELL ME a STORY. 
ROSY. “Ua” HERR BABY. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of’ LEWIS CARROLL’S BOOKS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 


By Lewis Carrouu. Withall the Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrott. With all the 
Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
*,* Also, both Books in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a 


RETIRED JupDGE. With 11 Illustrations by Alice Havers. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
The Publishers’ Circular says :—‘* One of the brightest books of the year.”” 





Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The English LMlustrated Magaine 


For JANUARY contains :— 


A CuHrisTMAS Visitor, From a Drawing by Hugh Thomson. Frontispiece, 

THaT Girt in Buiacg. By Mrs. Molesworth.—Part II. 

ANTWERP. By Gilbert S. Macquoid. With Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

San Martino pi Castrozza. By Linda Villari. With Illustrations. 

THE MeEpDIATION OF Ratpu HarpeLor. By Professor Minto. Chaps, 11-13. 

» COACHING Days anv Coacuine Ways, ‘THE Exeter Roap.’’—PartII. By 
bs ee Tristram, With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 

ailton. 
7. Er Curera, By H. D. Traill. 


PSP PPpy 





“SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE,” by Lord COLERIDGE.—See 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 339, for JANUARY, price ls, 
The Number contains :— 

Sir Starrorp Nortucore. By Lord Coleridge. 
Pictures aT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
Forestry. By George Cadell. 
SometHine Like a Bac. By S. M. Burrows. 
Dr. Jounson’s Stytk. By Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
My Uncie’s CLock, 
Some Distant Prospects OF Eton COLLEGE. 
Sacuarissa’s LETTERS. By Miss Cartwright. 
Curis, By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 4-6. 
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MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A ORIME.” 


THE DEEMSTER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of “A Son of Hagar.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘ Mr. Hall Caine will rank with the late Charles Reade and 

y . with Mr. Walter Besant...... The latter passages of Dan Mylrea’s life, written with 
Defoe-like simplicity in his artless a , have an essential sublimity more impressive 
than anything in Victor Hugo. The figure of Dan grows Titanic.” k ae 

-The ACADEMY says :—“ Mr. Hail Caine has left behind him none of his three great gifts of imagination, 
pathos, and humour...... The spiritual grandeur of its conception, and the tremendous 
character of the forces engaged, raise [the romance] to the region of tragic drama...... 
Grandly conceived and grandly ewecuted.’’ ; : 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ Robinson Crusoe himself did not tell the story of his loneliness and repentance better 
than Dan Mylrea.” 


MR. HALL CAINE’S OTHER NOVELS ARE: 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. Crown 8vo, cloth 


FP, 83 6d; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, pn 
A N of HAGAR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


4 NEW NOVEL by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


O TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Christie 


Murray and Henry HERMAN. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


The HEIR of LINNE: a Romance. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. 
Mr. M. D. CONWAY'S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


PINE and PALM. By Moncure D. Conway. 


‘*A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has, of necessity, some excellent qualities. It is well and 
brightly written. Style and story are vivid and vigorous. The book thrills with genial sentiment and 
exalts the nobility of goodness.”’—Scotsman. __ 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL.—2 vo's. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By Harold 


FREDERIC. 

** A very able and original noyel...... The appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and un- 
queitionshle genius is an event so rare that it must take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist, we do 
not hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr. Harold Frederic...... ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ is the production of a 
fresh, bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions to litera- 
ture ’’—Shields Daily Gazette. 

Mis LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
- 8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


In EXCHANGE foraSOUL. By Mary Linskill, 


Author of “ The Haven under the Hill,” &c. ss : 

* There is always a satisfaction in turning from a work of promise, however brilliant, to one of definite 
accomplishment. In her new story Miss Linskill has foreseen everything, known absolutely all she had to 
gay, and in consequence her narrative is well rounded and complete...... ‘In Exchango for a Soul’ has much 
in common with Miss Lioskill’s two previous novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic grip superior to 
anything therein...... The author has never done exything to equal the redemption of Hartas Theyne...... Miss 
Linskill may or may not write a better story than ‘In Exchange for a Soul,’ but if she gives her readers one 
as good, they will have reason to congratulate themselve:.’’—Academy. 























2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the 


History of Journalism, By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

‘*Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the advantage of a field 
almost unoccupied...... Nothing like a serious attempt to trace the growth of tho British newspaper was ever 
made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field snfficiently well-equipped for the task. He is not lacking in 
enthusiasm or in industry; he has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he 
writes ; he has had more than twenty years’ experience of jourvalism.’’—St. James's Gazette. 





Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 


SwINBURNE. 

“Mr. Swinburne loses none of his power of delineating passion, and none of his marvellous sweetness of 
versification...... Throughout the poem there are scattered with no niggard hand, bright word-jewels......Mr. 
Swinburne, however, does not show all his power in short sayings such as these. There are passages in the 
poem as strong as any that this centiiry has produced.’’—Scotsman. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of 


__“‘Mehalab,” &o, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 336d. _ 
































By Robert 

Lovis STEVENSON. Feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

By Ropert Louis Stevenson. A New Edition, Revised, feap, 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

and Cheapor Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

of “ Helen’s Babies.”” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 23 6d. 

Puetps, Author of “ An Old-Maid’s Paradise,” &c. With 22 Illustrations by C. W. Reed. Square 8yo, 
yet the reader will overlook much of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells..,...The 

River Plate. By E.R. Pearce Epecumse, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Mr. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
“Golden words.”—Court and Society, 
New 

FE en ot ; 

** A clever book.”—Morning Post. 

picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 

charm of the story will be felt wherever it is read.’’—Scotsman. 

** Short, bright, and full of fact ; this is just the sort of journal that the unprofessional traveller has a 





MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins. 
COUNTRY LUCK. By John Habberton, Author 
JACK the FISHERMAN. By Elizabeth Stuart 
“ The story is one of singular pathos and fores...... Assuredly it teaches temperance Jessons most powerfully, 
ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the 
right to publish, and that a large class of readers will certainly appreciate.”—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 





NOVELS by the AUTHOR of “ PHYLLIS” ang 
SARAH TYTLER. 

Two New Serial Stories begin in BELGRAVIA fo’ 

JANUARY (now ready), and will b inned 

through the year :— via . 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author 


of “ Phyllis ;” 


and 
The BLACKHALL GHOSTS, By 


Saran TYTLeER. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of a CLASSIC WORK. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES for GIRLS 


and BOYS. By Natwanie, HawTHoRNE. With 
29 fine Illustrations by George Wharton Edwards 
Large 4to, cloth extra, 103 6a. om 
** A book of which boys and girls will never grow 
weary, for they are among the loveliest modern 
settings of the most beautiful of the legends of the 
ancient world......The present edition is specially in. 
teresting and attractive.’—Manchester Examiner, 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


OLD BLAZERS HERO. By PD, 


CuristiE Murray, Author of ‘Joseph’s Ooat,” | 


&c. With 3 Iilustrations by A. McCormick, 

* How good it is to read! We hardly know in 
modern fiction anything at once so original and go 
full of true humour as the conception of the character 
of Shadrach, the miner and village bard....., To us 
there is something in Shadrach of which the genius 
who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been 
ashamed.”—Spectator. < 


"A NEW DETECTIVE STORY, 


Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND 
YARD. By H. F. Woop. 


- BRET HARTE’S NEW STORIES, 
Shortly, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d, 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c., 

By Bret Harve. 
Shortly, post 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
A ROMANCE of the QUEEN'S 


HOUNDS, By Cuartes James. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL, 
Shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By M. 


J. Corguuoun, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The WORLD WENT VERY WELL 
of Water Besant. L[lustrated by A, 


LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. Now 
issuing. The Volumes (each containing a com. 
plete Novel), printed from new type on a large 
crown 8vo page, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
are publishing Monthly, at 63 each. 

1, READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With a Portrait 
of James Rice, and a Preface by WALTER BESANT. 

2, MY LITTLE GIRL. 

3. With HARP and CROWN, 

4. This SON of VULCAN. 

5. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
of Walter Besant. 

6. The MONKS of THELEMA, 

&e, &e. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 

In the press, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. 


By Rozert Bucuanan, With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
BELGRAVI A. 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 

UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of “ Phyllis.”— 
Tue Wonprovs Batu oF Boxuara. By Dr. C. J. Wills. 
—TuHE Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell.—Pro- 
FESSOR BOMMSENN’S GERMS. By Ernest Harmer.— 
Coripo Brirrons. By Lucy Clifford.—A PoLice 
Victim. By Clemert Bird.—“Jupas-CoLour.” By 
John Waddington.—THr Matacca Cane. By Mary 
Deane.—THE BLAcKHALL Guosts. By Sarah Tytler. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS ror JANUARY. 
Tue Sinver Ring. By Lillias Warsermann.—THE 
STorY OF THE ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER II. 
By J. E. Muddock.—Joun Hoornam VFrere. By G. 
Barnett Smith.—In THE Resurrection. By Sidney 
R. Thompson.—Bonnie Prince Cnarire. By Alex. 
OC, Ewald, F.S.A.—Tue Ricues or Poverty. By M. 
Leighton.—Maruitr. By Rey. 8. Baring Gould, M.A. 
—Samorurace, By J. Theodore Bent,—ScrENcE 
Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R,.A.8,—TABLE 
Tatx. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an -Mlustra 
Medium of Interchange for Students and Lo 
of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tartor, FiL.3:, 
&c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiolozy, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, onomy, 
Telescopy, Physiograpby, &. Price thly, 
or 53 per year, post-free. JANUAR MBER 
now ready. = 





With a Portrait 


[January, 
&e. 










London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsExt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 21th, 1887. 
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